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TON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARS 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 
Uuiform crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
DR. FAIRBAIRN’S NEW BOOK. 


CHRIST in the CENTURIES. By 


the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 
“ Principal Fairbairn is one of our most vigorous thinkers, 
and the latest v. lume of ‘ Preachers of the Age’ is peshaps 
the best of the series that has yet appeared.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. 


EDWARD A. STUART, Vicar of St. James’s, 
Holloway. 
“The [Record says: ‘‘ The volume will be opened with eager 
anticipation an closed with thankfulness . S und, 
practical, sympathetic, forcible, these sermons should be read.”’ 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
New Library Edition, in 3 vols. 


LORNA DOONE. 


By R. D. BLACKMOOR. 
EXMOOR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, ‘18s. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
2s. 6d. 


Iking the New Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Bilack’s Complete Novels. 





—_———$—$—$——— 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its Origin, 


Development, and Practical Operation. By the late ALPH US TODD, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for 
the Dominion of Canada. New Escition, Abridged, and Revised by His Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. 
Cabinst Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 
** A work of unquestionab’e value to one who would study the machinery of the English Government in all its parts. 
Indeed, f r giving an insight into the practical affairs of the politics of En sland there is no other work of so grea’ value.” 
Prof. Apams’s Manual of Ilstorical Literature. 
“ Dr. Todd’s valuable and well-known work......Mr. Walpole’s qualifications for the task he has co skilfully executed are 
well known, and he has added largely to the value of a very valuable work.”’— Times. 


THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, 


G.C.M G. Reing the New Volume in the “‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series. Crown 8vo, with Photegravure 
Portrait. cloth, 3s. 61. . [ February 16th. 
Extremely littl- is known by the general pub‘ic of the early life of Lord Aberdeen, or of bis services in diplomicy long 
before he became First Minister of the Crown. Sir Arthur Gordon was Secretary to his father—Lor’ Aberdeen—cduring the 
period of the war in the Crimea ; and the book may be expected to cast important side-lights on some of the critical episod s 
of Her Majesty’s reign. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. By Sir R. F. D. Palgrave, 


K C.B., Clerk to the House of Commons. Ninth Edition, Enlarged and Rewritten. Crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 
‘*A brief compilation of suggestions an4 rules for the conduct of chairmen of public and other meetings, based upon the 
proce dure and yractice of Pasl:ament.”—Daiy News. 


EIGHTH EDITION, JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDIS CAMP, 1882-1892. 


From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Obrwalder, late Pri-st of the Austrian Mizsion Station at Delev, in 
Kordof+n. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fally Illustrated. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 
* A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place, it is aa interesting book to revl; in the 
second, it is an historical document of the first importance; and in the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at the 
present moment.” —Swturday Review. 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in CONGOLAND. By E. J. Glave, 


one of Stanley’s Pioneer Officers. I lustrated with 75 Woodcuts and Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Demy Svo. cloth, 7s 61. 
“‘ As Mr. Glave wields his pen as dexterously as his rifle, ani his pencil as picturesquely as his pen he brings Africs to 
those who have not the will, or chance, or means to visit the Dark Continent themselves.” — 7th. 








INFLUENCE of SEA-POWER UPON the FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.8. Navy. Being a Second Part of Captain Mahan’s important Historical Work, 
* The Influence of Sea Power upon History” 2 vols , 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 

“ Captain Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the most eminent living expositor of what may be called the philosophy 
of naval history. No historian and no iter on naval warfare has ci-played so profound a grasp of the true meaning of sea 
power as a determining factor of buman affairs . ..No living writer is so well qualified to do this great theme justice as 
Captain Mshan, and certainly the true ificance of the tremendous events of these momentous years has never been more 
luminously or more instructively displayed.””— Times. 


THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE and the FLOOD. A Second 


Appeal to Common Sense from the Extravagance of some Recent Geology. By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, 
K.C.LE., M.P., F.G.8., &c., Au‘hor of ‘* The Mammoth and the Flood,” ** The History of the Mongols,” ‘* Chinghiz 
Khan and his Ancestors,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 3%s. [ Shortly. 


BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Douglas. Dedi- 


cated to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full-page Photogravures, and many Text 
Tlustrations. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUINEAS net 
“Mr. Douglas has studied the works of f tten travellers and unread historians, the official records of the Government 
and the Law Courts, the office books of old-established mercantile firms the gossip of past centuries which is hidden away ia 
odd volumes of letters and memoirs, till he can reconstruct with astonishing vividness the Bumbay of Wellington and 
Malcolm..... The engravings in the Look are so numerous and so interestivg that we can make no preference of mentioning 
even the best.””— Standard, 


CORSICAN STUDIES. By John Warren Barry,M.A. With Maps 


and Illustrations. Demy &vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
This book is the outcome of three years’ residence in the island, and desls chiefly with the horticulture of Corsica, 
social life at Ajaccio, the characteristics of the people, the fauna and flora, the woodland and its bandits, besides other 
points cf in‘erest. 


A HANDBOOK for FARMERS and SMALL HOLDERS. Edited 


by JOHN WATSON, F.L.8. Crown 8vo, clo‘h, 4s. 6d. 
The first portien of the book is written by Professor LONG, who has the yoy of being a practical farmer as well as 
a scientific agriculturist. Whether British agriculture is or is not on the decline Professor Long does not stop to ask, but 
eevotes the v hole of bis space to setting out how its best expenents sti!l muk- it a pr fitable undertaking. ‘Theeecond portion 
of the book desls in a special manner with the most rect nt t nd-nci+s ot our home agricu'ture, and tr. ate exhaustively on 
that side of farmirg which may be most profitably pursued on small holdings and allutments. 


A FAMOUS FOXHUNTER: Reminiscences of the late Thomas 


Assheton. Smith, Esq.; or, The Pursuits of an English County Gentleman. By the late Sir JOHN EARDLEY- 
WILMOT, Bart. ith Portrait and other Llustrations. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, coloured 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS of a SHOWMAN’S LIFE; or, the Life and 


Travels of Van Hare. By HIMSELF. With Portrait and other Illustrations. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of HANDWRITING: a Practical | 


Manual for the Guidance of School Boards, Teachers, and Students «f the Art. With Disgramsand Dlustrations. By | 
JOHN JACKEON, F.E.L8., Originator of the System of Upright Penmansbip. Post 8vo, cloth, 53. | 
M4 | 

With | 


THE GRAMMAR of PALMISTRY. By Katherine St. Hill. 


numerous Illustrations. Ent:rely New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lourrep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, F.C. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER, 
Contents. 


FROM VENICE to the GROSS-VENEDIGER. By Henry 
van Dyke. Illustrated. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of CHARLES SUMNER. 
By the Marquis de Chambrun, 


THE FLORENTINE ARTIST. By E. H. Blashfield and 
KE. W. Blashfield. Illustrated. 


FROM SPANISH LIGHT to MOORISH SHADOW. By 
Alfred Jerome Weston. LIllustratd. 

STORIES of a WESTERN TOWN.—VI. Harry Lossing 
By Octave Thanet. Illustrated. 

IMPRESSIONS of a DECORATOR in ROME. Second 
Paper (Conclusion). By Frederic Crowninshield. Illus- 
trated. 

THE ONE I KNEW the BEST of ALL: a Memory of the 
Mind of a Child. Chaps. 5-7. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. (To be continued.) 

&e. &e, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Fashions of To=Day. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


Presentation Plate—Portrait of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva” 
Queen of Roumania), 


Two Coloured Plates, and about Forty Illustrations of 
** Fashions of To-Day.” 


Theatrical Dresses, with Portrait of Mrs. Kendal. 


Special Illustrated Article on the Marriage of P:incess Marie 
of Edinburgh and the wn Prince of Roumania at 
Sigmaringen, by an Eye-Witness, Xc. 


Also Articles by Mrs. Frank Leslie on American Girls’ 
Work —Matronly Modes—Paris Fashions—Descriptions of 
Dresses—Parisiennes jin de Sitcle -Rumours from Shopland—- 
Hints for the Toilette—Chats with the Doctor—Causerie 
Artistique—Causerie Musicale—“ The Swedish School of 
Spinning,” by Miss A. Bayley — Books for the Boudoir— 
Serial Story, ‘* THE GIET of his LIFE,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
Warburton, R.E., &c. 
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. CATALOGUES 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 3%, Souo Squane. 


BIBLLOTHECA ORIENT! ALIS. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS on ORIENTAL 


LANGUAGES and LITERATURE, including Arabic. Bengali, 
Chaldee, Chinese, Hebrew, Hindustani, &c., &. Also Books on 
Vriental History. Travel. and Literature of the East. 
Post free on application, 
_ James Tus, Bookseller (opposite the University), | Edinburgh. 


FOREIGN AND ORLENTAL BOOKS, 


ESSRS. LUZAC & CO. having Agents 

ia all the principal towns of the Continent and the East, are 

able to supply any books not in stock at the shortest notice and at 
most reasonable terms. 


LUZAC & CUS ORIENTAL LIST. 
Containing Notes and News on, and a —- phical List of, all New 
Publications on Africa and the East. Published monthly. Annual 
subscription (post free) Two Shillings. 
46, Great Russell Street, W.C. (Opposite the British Museum.) 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 


OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific, 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Old Latin, English, and other 
documents transcribed by experts and type-written. ranslations.— 
For price list and information address the Secretary. 





YPE WRITING.—All kinds of copying. 


a AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPTS, Pedigrees, etc. Home Wor 
Terms: 1d. per folio (72 words); or 5,000 words, and over, 1s. per 
thousand. Cash on or before delivery. Miss Nieutineaty, The 


Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 
UTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, 


and PUBLIt sc 10oOL M ANAGERS should send MSS., Plays, 
Examination Papers, &c., requiring to be carefully and accurately 
typewritten, to Ravn & U ‘0., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 








THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT, 1892. 


The Commissioners for Public Libraries gat Museums for athe Parish 
f Saint M: ewington. in the County of London, ai pewpared 
to, Teceive APPLICATL IONS for the office of LIBRARI 

Applications, in Cantatas own handwriting, enclosing copies of 
not more t recent testimonials, shoul: “be delivered to the 
undernionet = p before the 17th instant. 

Oxigiael testimonials, if sent, will not be returned, pints 
a 4 had or experience in a Public Library. sey 
y annual increments of £10 to £250, with u = 
Prehed ¢ rt F rate free) in the Public wd, and coals and 
The engagement will be subject to a month’s netice on either 
Personal canvassing of the Commissioners is strictly prohibited, and 
will absolutely disqualify the Candidate. 
By order of the Commissioners, 


Vestry Hall, Walworth, 8.E., L. J. Duxuam, Hon. Sec. 
February, 1893. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
CARDIFF. 





FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to the ArrorsTuEns of a 
PROFESSOR of ANATORY ated a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications, 
fegethes with Do of testimonials, must be sent in on or 


“ee ate part lars apply to Ivon James, Registrar. 
‘or furthe iculars app vor J AMES, 4 
University Co! Cardiff, 4 

Dec. Ith, 1892. ae - 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of fy mye may t be selected from any seven out of 
pisty, he being the ~~ as that for the 


A. Degree. entres of ee are St. An an, Se 
Bedford, raat Bim am, Brie , Cardiff, Chalten am, —- 
ublin, Dumfries, nburgh, Invern Leeds, Leicester, Liverpoo! 

London, ugh, Ya ei Tyne, Paisley, 
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Victoria INSTITUTE. — “ Neolithic 


Man.”—The Rev. J. MAGENS MELLO, F.G.S., will read a 
paper on this subject, on MONDAY, Fesrvary 6, at 8 o'clock. 


3, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


KLtuAmM COLLEGE, KENT. 


The Remi Naval School. 
About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
gars. £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particulars of Head 
aster. 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 


" LJFE of MUHAMMAD the APOSTLE,” 


translated by E. REHATSEK from Mirkhond’s Rauzat-us- 
ee. i two volumes. These contain a very full and complete 
ogra, of the Prophet, pp. vf with Preface and Index; £1 net. 
pacarephy under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society, and sold 
at 22, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, and by all booksellers. 


7 F. F. ARBUTHNOT. 
‘THE ART UNION of LONDON, 
President: The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 


112, STRAND. 

SUBSCRIBERS for the current year are entitled to an ORIGINAL 
ETCHING et ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., entitled 
the FERRY,” in addition to a chance of one out of mony Valuable 
Prizes in Pictu and other Works of Art. ORD RY 8U 
SCRIPTION, OF GUINEA. SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS, 
SEVEN, FIVE, my and tw Ly --% The Society issues 
this only, t Engraving of Sir 
JOuN M tide fe Picture. mg SOUVENIR ot a VELA UEZ.” The 
Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 
112 Strand, London, W.C. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
A ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the. a repeecentatt ves in Great Britain of 

HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the one Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a pane A 
d for ions by this justly celebrated proce: 
for large > plates = editions de luxe. For ord Book Tilustrations. 


y to the Secrerary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
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ART. 
\ ANTED to PURCHASE, OIL 


PAINTINGS by Constable, Gainsborough, ar 
ney, Opie, Hoppner, Crome, Cotman, Stark, Vincent, Suniier ler, 
Rouington, Morland, [bbetson, R. Wilson, Stannard, Barker of Bath, 
Y. Nasmyth, Holland, Calleott, Singleton, and Wheatley —Apply 
Messrs. Dowbeswe ut, 160, New Bond Street, ‘London. 





“ BLACK AND WHITE.” 


Me: HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued daily, with Technical Assistants. Students join at any 
tine, 
. _ arrangements for Private Lnstruction.—1!23, Victoria Street, 


[eXTEM [PORE ‘SPEAKING TAUGHT, 


in one Lesson, ‘y, letter. _ Rev. EDGAR FOSTER, MA 
Cantab, (pupil of the Llustrious Frangois Delsarte.) “One of uro 
best public speakers."—Leeds Daily Sxpress.—Address, 8, Granville- 
square, W.C. 





GHAKESPEARE (Schnee and Stevens 


Edition, 1803) FOR SALE, 21 vols., complete, 8vo, bound ru ais, 
Historical Portrs sits, and other Plates. 15 guineas.—Address W. 
care of R. Davies, Marie House, Brockley Park, Forest Hill, 8.B. 


ANDSOME LACES.—Work, Irish 


Poor, suited for Ladies and Children’s wear and hones decora- 
tion.—Patterns {rom Mme. Cuarurs, Post Office, Rothdrum, Co. 


c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and | most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. towel 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c. 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONVON 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 
I wr K EO K BT A N K, 
Southampton Buildi 
iT oe by on DEPOStRS repayable 


THREE per CENT. INTER. 
on demand. 

r CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

ces, when not drawn below £ 





TWO 
thl 
MSTOCKS, SE SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the L.~ of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOw se Me yy ES A moces 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW v0 PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

The BIRKBECK WALMANACK,. with S full particulars, can b 

obtained, post free, on epplicnien > 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends ay unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriag: 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and sence Lists hd Books areal and post free. 
SALE DEPART MENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MUDIE’'SS MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype ape adapted to Photographic Engraving 
= ry * My ies of ee by Gainsborough, Holman 
Prerbert malz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 

Ouless, R.A; rettien R.A. ; Prin , A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's 's Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 

graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, bn. mg Hermitage, and the Nationa’ 
Galleries of Italy, Spai e HHolland, and London — 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


THROAT «xo COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough 
and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of s , the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled: 

J JAMES EPPS ¢ & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, Loxvos DON 


LOSETTE’S Sy: System of Memory Trainin 
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Wicklow, Ireland. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





Biitesy. and other seopenren 
free from a LO New Oxford-st. 
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A NEW ‘HISTORICAL ‘WORK. | 


vow READY. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Times to 1865 
By MONTAGU BURROWS, 


Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; 
‘* Officier de 1’ Instruction Publique,’’ France. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This Work interprets the History of England in accordance with the latest researches ; it is a 
digest and commentary rather than an abstract or an epitome. No attempt has been made to record 
in detail the facts of English history. Those which are best known and least disputed occupy in these 
pages the smallest s » but their Ba a place and due proportion to the whole are none the less 
ay To enable the Student to grasp a large and difficult subject as a whole, is one main object 
of the 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprinsurcu anv Lonpon. 





THIS DAY is published, 8vo, cloth, 492 pp., with 174 Illustrations and a Map, £1 1s. 


WILD SPAIN: 


Records of Sport with Rijle, Rod, and Gun, Natural History, 
and Exploration. 


By ABEL CHAPMAN, F.Z.S., Author of “ Bird-Life of the Borders,” 


AND 
WALTER J. BUCK, ©.M.Z.S., of Jerez. 
(A limited number of Copies on Large-paper, royal 8vo, at Two Guineas.) 





GURNEY & JACKSON, 1, Parernosrer Row (Successors to Mr. Van Voorsz). 








Recently published, 8vo, price 15s. 


THE WITNESS of the EPISTLES: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE” for 
January and February, 1893 (now 
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of a New Serial Story by MARY 
CHOLMONDELEY, 
“The Danvers Jewels,” &c., entitled 
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BOOKSELLERS, 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LIFE. 
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Author of “‘ The Life of Lord Melbourne.” 
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By H. W. LUCY, Author of “A Diary of Two 
Parliaments.”’ Illustrated by Harry Furniss, 
Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


CASSELL’S 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Containing Memoirs of the Most Eminent Men 
and Women of all Ages and Countries. 768 pages, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE. 
THE YEAR BOOK . 
OF SCIENCE 


Edited by Professor BONNEY, F.R.S., and con- 
taining Contributions by leading Scientific Writers. 
7s. 6d. 


Completion of the Popular Illustrated Edition of 
FYFFE’S “ MODERN EUROPE,” 


A HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. 


By C. A. FYFFE, M.A., late Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. Complete in 3 vols. With 
Full-page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE, Author of ‘ A Window in 
os &e. a Edition. 6s. 





CASSELL'’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, 
containing particulars of upwards of One Thousand 
Volumes, ranging in price from Threepence 
to Fifty Guineas, will be sent on request, 
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IARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


OUR WHERRY in " -WENDISH LANDS 
from Friesland to Bohemia, through the Mecklenbu 
Lakes. By H. M. DOUGHTY, Author of “ Friesl onl 
Meres,” “ er in Broadland,” &c. With 89 Illus- 
trations and 4 Coloured Mep:. "Price 15s. Elegantly 

oun 
“An eminently readable book, which teems from be- 
ginning to end with novel and ent: rtainiog information.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

Demy 8vo, 460 Sf; beautifully Iilustrated, cloth elegant, 15s. 
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GORDON 8TAaBLE3, C.M., R.N. 

“ Written to popularise the most healthful and fascinating 

of all modes of travel—namely, that by caravan. The 
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“WORKS BY E. B. BAYLY. 
JONATHAN MERLE: a West Country 


Story of the Times. Crown 8vo, 6s. Fourth Edition. 
“Rich in character and incident, and is as charming in 
substance as it is elevated in tone.” — Spectator. 


ALFREDA HOLME: a Story of Social 
Life in Australia. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d 
“Is written with exquisite taste and expression. » 
Daily Chronicle, 


CURTIS YORKE’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


New Untrorm Eprtios, Now Reapy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; postage 4}d. 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke. Second Edition. 
A remarkable novel, and from every point of view 
agake to the current fiction of the day.”’—Morning Post. 


DUDLEY. By Curtis Yorke. Second Edition. 
“Tt is some time since such a , pleasant book has come 
under our notice as ‘ Dudley.’ "— W hitehall Review. 


WILD RUTHVENS. By Curtis Yorke. 
Second Edition. 
“An enchanting work—the story runs on with h: nappy 
blithesome tread to the end, which is reached all too soo 
St. Stephen's Review, 


THAT LITTLE GIRL. By Curtis Yorke. 


Edition. 
- by 5 charming and well-written story.””— Queen. 


THE BROWN PORTMANTEAJU, and other 
Stories. By CURTIS YORKE. 
“ The stories are all interesting, and the volume is sure of a 
welcome.”’—Literary World. 


ONCE sf An x cntirely New Work. By 
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ROMANCE of MODERN LONDON. 
By CURTIS YORKE. Second and we : 
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recreation to read.’”’— Manchester Examiner. 
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° London,” & 
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EVELINE WELLWOOD : a Tale of Modern 
Irish Life. Le MAJOR NORRIS PAUL, 
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heartily pronounce it.’’—Sunday Times. 


OLD LATTIMER’S LEGACY. By J. §. 
LETCHER, Author of “The Winding Way,” 

* hedvevtine,” * Mr. Spwey’s Clerk, “ “Frank Caris- 

___ broke’s Stratagem, ” &e. [Now reedy. ‘ 
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BOY’S BOOK of HEALTH and STRENGTH. 
With a of Dr. GORDON STABLES, C.M., R.N. 
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ristian ge. 


THE GIRL'S S OWN BO BOOK of HEALTH and 


“Young cae can only auive profit from the study of its 

precepts.”’— Queen. 

SICKNESS or HEALTH? or, The Danger 
of Trifling Ailments. Second Editio: 

“ These pleasantly-written chats ought to be widely read. 

Thoroughly practical. "—Bookseller. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Attis of Caius Valerius Catullus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse, with Disserta- 
tions on the Myth of Attis, on the Origin 
of Tree-Worship, and on the Galliambic 
Metre. By Grant Allen, B.A., formerly 
Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 
(David Nutt.) 


Ir is a remarkable fact in the literary 
history of the nineteenth century that the 
interest in Catullus, which the publication 
of Lachmann’s critical edition of 1829 called 
into new existence, has never flagged since. 
Little more than a year has elapsed since 
the AcaDEMyY reviewed two new contributions 
to the criticism of Catullus, the Chevalier 
Nigra’s important monograph on the Coma 
Berenices, and Prof. Postgate’s excellent and 
finely printed edition of the collective 
poems. And this interest in the world- 
famous antagonist of Caesar and lover of 
Clodia not only continues, but expands, and 
enlarges its frontier. For instance, the 
newly-discovered Mimes of Herondas, in 
what relation does Catullus stand to them ? 
Can we point to passages in which one of 
the two poets seems to be following the 
other? or, short of this, what new illustra- 
tions of life or manners can be drawn from 
the Greek for the Roman, from the Roman 
for the Greek? Again, to look at the 
matter from another point of view, what 
outlying parts of Europe have made the 
latest contribution to Catullian literature ? 
Mr. Grant Allen, in his translation of the 
Attis (which forms the sixth volume in 
the Bibliothéque de Carabas) has given 
to the world a work which was actually 
completed twenty years ago. At that time 
he read the poem with a class of students 
in Spanish Town, Jamaica. Observing 
that they in no way realised its literary 
merit or human interest, he undertook to 
bring out the chief points of the work in a 
metrical rhymed version. Encouraged by 
the commendations which greeted this 
version, he waited to publish it till he 
had completed an essay on Tree-worship, 
which formed a natural pendant to a poem 
on Attis, and for which the materials have 
only lately been supplied, partly by Herbert 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, partly by 
Frazer’s learned and exhaustive treatise, 
The Golden Bough. The two excursuses 
printed with the translation aim at re- 
conciling the views of these two distin- 
guished thinkers, and form, naturally, the 
largest portion of Mr. Grant Allen’s book. 
They are both highly interesting, and at 
this time will probably fall in with prevail- 


their connexion with Catullus is, of course, 
only remote ; and as it is no part of the duty 
of a reviewer of the translation to pronounce 
whether philosophical theories are right or 
wrong, F shall content myself with this 
notice of them. 

The translation is based on my text, with 
occasional deviations where the editor has 
not felt satisfied with part‘cular readings 
which I have adopted on the showing of the 
MSS. Thus in 18 he prefers erae to aere, in 
43 trepidantem to treprdante. The form of 
rhythm selected is anapaesto-iambic, which, 
if it does not give exactly the impression of 
Catullus’ galliambics, at least suggests a 
tripping and (so to speak) tripudiant move- 
ment well suited to the character of the 
poem. This metre is managed with very 
considerable skill, the anapaests correspond- 
ing, as a rule, with the passage, and 
becoming more or less frequent as the 
moment is one of more or less excitement 
and emotion. Catullus himself, I think, 
has not escaped an occasional approach to 
monotony in his rhythm in this, porhaps, 
the greatest of his poems; and the same is 
partially, but only partially, true of Mr. 
Allen’s translation. The following passage 
will give some notion of the whole effect : 


‘With his blanched and womanish fingers a 

timbrel he ’gan to smite 

(A timbrel, a shawm, Cybebe, thine, mother, O 
thine the rite !), 

And he beat the hollow ox-hide with a furious 
feminine hand, 

As he cried in trembling accents to the listening 
Gallic band : 


‘ Arise, away, ye Gallae ! to Cybebe’s lofty grove ! 
Together away, ye straylings of our Lady of 
Dindyma’s drove ! 
Who have sought with me, like exiles, a far and 
a foreign home : 
Who have borne with me the buffets of the sea 
and the fleeting foam.’ ”’ 


Here the only word which I could wish 
altered is “‘ accents” : 


** But when golden-visaged Phoebus with radiant 

eyes again 

Surveyed the fleecy aether, solid land, and 
roaring main, 

And with mettlesome chargers scattered the 
murky shades of night, 

Then Attis swift awakened and sleep fled fast 
from his sight 

(In her bosom divine Pasithea received the 
trembling sprite).’’ 


Here is Attis’ soliloquy : 


** For what form or fashion is there, what sex that 
I have not known? 

I was a child and a stripling, a youth, and a man 
full grown : 

I was the flower of the atbletes, the pride of the 
wrestlers’ zone. 

My gates were thronged with comrades, my 
threshold worn with feet, 

My home was fair encircled with flowery garlands 
sweet, 

When [ rose from my couch at sunrise the 
smiling day to greet. 

Shall J be our Lady’s bondmaid? a slave at 
Cybebe’s hand? 

Shall J be a sexie:s Maenad, a minion, a thing 
unmanned ? 

~~ I dwell on the icy ridges under Ida’s chilly 

ast ? 

Shall I pass my days in the shadows that the 
Phrygian summits cast, 

With the stag that haunts the forest, with the 
boar that roams the glade ? 





ing opinions and command attention; but 


Even now my foul repents me: even now is my 
fury stayed.”’ 


In this passage the only points which might 
be excepted to are ‘‘ comrades,” and “in the 
shadows that the. Phrygian summits cast.” 
The first is a not felicitous expansion of 
Catullus’ mihi tanuae frequentes, which, in 
combination with mthi limina tepida, and the 
next verse, gives clear and exquisite expres- 
sion to the Greek feeling for youthful beauty, 
in which lies the intensity of the passage : 
the second appears to me to convey a false 
impression of sub altis Phrygiae columinibus, 
though the meaning of this has been much 
debated and admits of doubt. 

The Excursus on the galliambic metre, 
with much that is worth reading, appears 
to me essentially faulty (1) in assuming 
that the verse divides itself naturally into 
the following normal type :— 


vuerlusfue|-livu-luvufo- 


(2) that this typo is a development of a 
purely iambic sequence : 


v-lu-lu-][-flu-lu-lug 

For (1) if the normal type is naturally 
this, how is it that it took so long a time to 
elicit it? It is true that the verse divides in 
the middle; as true as that the pentameter 
forms two separable halves. It is not true 
that the halves spontaneously break up into 
the rhythmical series above mentioned. 
That rhythmical sequence is, no doubt, the 
prevailing form in which the verses are 
scanned , modern scholars ; and it is 
certainly the best mode of realising it for 
practical purposes. But whether Catullus 
had this outline in his mind is quite 
doubtful. The contemporary of Catullus, 
M. Terentius Varro, had a very different 
scheme of the close of the galliambic when 
he wrote : 


** Tibi typana non inani | sonitu matri ’deum,”’ 
, 


or 


‘‘Teretem comam uolantem | iacta:.t .i { galli,’’ 


in the former of which the second half of 
the verse exhibits an ionic a minore, in 
the second an ionic a maiore. As, 
too, Hephaestion expressly states that the 
ionic a minore was originally the basis of the 
galliambic, and the specimens he cites from 
Greek poets exhibit it indubitably, Mr. 
Grant Allen’s assumptions seem to me un- 
warranted by fact, and unconvincing as a 
theory. 

(2) How cao it be safe to reduce an 
excited orgiastic rhythm like the galli- 
ambic to a common iambic, therefore 
prose-like type, such as Mr. Allen con- 
ceives to have existed fundamentally? It 
is, in every way, more likely that the metro 
originally was more of a four-syllable metre 
than of a three-syllable: that this de- 
veloped in various irregular forms such as 
are found in Hephaestion; and that 
Catullus, with that artistic sense of rule in 
irregularity which made him so great a 
poet, reduced these varying forms to 
something like a norm—to which, however, 
he did not bind himself absolutely, and 
from which such deviations as our MSS. 
present, ought to be carefully considered 
and not arbitrarily altered. 

Roxsiyson E.xs, 
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THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS, 


The History of Florence, 1434-1531. By ¥.T. 
Perrens. Vol. I. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. (Methuen.) 


‘¢THe Story oF THE Narions.”’—TZhe Tuscan 
Republics. By Bella Duffy. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


NEanrty ten years ago M. Perrens completed 
a History of Florence from the earliest 
infancy of her civic life down to the rise of 
the Medicean power, which was the begin- 
ing of the end. In his later book he carries 
on her history from the return of Cosimo in 
1434 to the final suppression of liberty by 
the armies of Charles V. The conditions 
under which the two works were executed 
were, however, very different. For the 
earliest period the difficulty lay in piecing 
out the scanty details, for the later in 
discriminating amid the embarrassing pro- 
fusion of material. Since the days of 
Hallam and Sismondi this material has 
surprisingly increased, and indeed it is 
increasing every year. The dispatches of 
the Milanese envoys, which formed part of 
the Costa de Beauregard bequest, have been 
deciphered in Paris, and the archives of 
lorence and Milan and Venice have 
been made to give up their secrets to 
German and Italian research. A _ flood 
of new light has thus been thrown on 
the personages of M. Perrens’ history, 
but it has served mostly to confirm the 
justice of his earlier conclusions. Exception 
was taken to the pessimistic views of the 
historian ; but our fresh information tends 
distinctly to darken rather than relieve the 
picture, and to emphasise the soundness of 
his old opinion—that when Florence ceased 
to be free she ceased to have a history 
worth recording. Nevertheless, the ashes 
of her wonted fires glowed long and 
brightly, and the tale of their extinction is 
replete with vivid interest. 

The volume now offered us in a translation 
deals only with the first half of the century 
of decay, but from the dramatic point of 
view it is really the denouement of the 
tragedy; for Florentine liberty did not 
survive the greatest of the Medici. The 
deferential Cosimo’s adroit diplomacy 
abroad, and his multifarious and silent 
processes of corruption at home, are most 
ably sketched, as are the more openl 
murderous practices of Lorenzo. ) 
have admirable pictures of both men, 
but that of Cosimo is at once the 
ame and the more subtle. Its excellence 
is really remarkable, because that M. Perrens 
sees his subject through the angry eyes of 
a patriotic Florentine. He certainly calls 
him many hard names, but his just historical 
sense makes him supply the antidote to 
his own invective. He admits that the 
Florentines were weary of liberty, or at 
least preferred peaceful slavery to the 
agitations of freedom; and past master in 
deception and hypocrisy though Cosimo was, 
ruthless though he was (in his quiet way) 
as the wolf of Padua himself, and self- 
seeking as the worst of the Visconti, at any 
rate he gave Florence peace. M. Perrens 
admits, too, that he represented a real party 
in the state, that he made it his business 
(whatever were his motives) to promote the 
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growing taste for art, and that he stimulated 
and sustained the tottering commerce of the 
town. His munificence in architectural 
matters is easily explained, for it promised 
immediate and tangible return; but his 
atronage was not confined to architecture, 
it was extended to fields where no returns 
seemed forthcoming, and fields to which 
by education and character he was himself 
a stranger. Unlike Lorenzo, he was 
not, in any true sense, a scholar, an 
artist, or a critic. But, without bein 
a scholar, he had a welcome for 
scholars; though not a bookman, he was a 
friend of literature ; and, without any special 
feeling for art, he was a great patron of 
artists. It is unfortunately impossible to 
follow M. Perrens in his brilliant survey of 
his reign, for Cosimo reigned no less truly, 
if for a shorter time, than Augustus; nor 
of the reign of that less able but more 
brilliant grandson, who has come down to 
posterity as ‘“‘ the magnificent.” M. Perrens 
thinks that too much has been made of 
this title, in which he may be right; but 
we think he is wrong in so steadily belittling 
the man who bore it. He even sneers at 
the splendid and sagacious courage that 

rompted the famous visit to his enemy 
Ferdinand. One may point out, too, that 
sobriquets like i magnifico, though they 
were given to many, adhered to few. 
There were other conquerors besides our 
Norman William, other Caesars called great 
besides apo see Such titles were 
frequently assigned by contemporaries, but 
we may think only confirmed by posterity 
when they were recognised to be specially 
appropriate. Surely, if Lorenzo no 
other virtue, he did possess Aristotelian 
“ magnificence.” 

We regret to say that this translation 
exhibits a strange want of familiarity with 
the English idiom. M. Perrens is in 
some respects a French Macaulay, and 
his nervous and _ staccato sentences 
are full of pitfalls for the  trans- 
lator. But such phrases as ‘ Counsel 
rained,” ‘‘ Lorenzo felt himself too youn 
to commence master at once,” “ nature ha 
not make him to captivate,” are unpardon- 
ably bad English, though intelligible. 
When, however, we read of the Magnifico 
that “his bearing may have been majestic, 
but he made it common by his exuberant 
gestures, and‘ did not mend it by his 
magnificent clothes,” it becomes necess 
to retranslate the passage into French before 
we can come at its meaning. The spelling 
of the proper names, too, is governed by 
no rational principle whatever. Pope 
Eugenius is familiarly anglicised as Eugene, 
but Alfonso remains in the Spanish-Latin 
form of Alphonsus, Ferdinand becomin 
Ferrante, and Galeazzo being Frenchifi 
into Galeaz. 


In the new volume of the “ History of 
the Nations,” the authoress has battled 
manfully with a Herculean task. Shortly 
to set out in an orderly and appetising nar- 
rative the tangled history of a single Italian 
republic is exceedingly difficult. She has 
been required to do this for five: for Lucca, 
Siena, Florence, Pisa, and Genoa, and to 
run all their records into one little volume. 





As a result, she has no space to give those 


aTy | and Rome.” 


iquant details which clothe and vivify the 
ry bones of history, or to discuss those 
fascinating questions which lie at its root. 
She has thus adopted (she has no room to 
examine) the theory ‘‘ that the Communes 
were not the lineal descendants of the 
Roman municipia.” This, of course, is true 
of Lombardy and Tuscany, in this sense: 
that the existing Roman machinery was 
swept away by the barbarian irruption, 
and did not maintain itself as it did in 
wy of Southern Italy, in Greek towns 
ike Amalfi, and in the Roman Aquitania. 
But though much was lost, the ‘most 
living monument of Roman greatness,” the 
Roman law survived. As soon as the in- 
vasion gets beyond the stage of plunder 
and violence, it reappears, as the patrimony 
and possession of the subject popula- 
tions. Where the need and opportunity 
of urban life arises, the creatures of the 
Roman law arise too—the Municipality 
reappears as the Commune, the Scholae re- 
appear as the Arti. The authoress of 
the present volume does not take this view ; 
but the matter is a debateable one, 
and generally her statements are little 
open to question. We must all agree that 
the Italian Republics ‘‘ yielded original and 
splendid social results, and that the Com- 
mune itself, with its passionate partisanship 
and its long struggles to win and keep its 
independence, is an unit of fascinating 
individuality and force.” Florence, of 
course, dominates the book; and the 
authoress has skilfully outlined that career 
of feverish unrest which made Dante liken 
her to 
** quella inferma 
Che non puo trovar posa in su le piume 
Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma,’’ 


and which continued throughout the four” 
teenth century, and further, until she sank 
into the ignoble comfort of the Medicean 
servitude. The great part played by Pisa 
and Genoa in the East, and their dealings 
with the Greek Caesars, might with advan- 
tage be more fully developed, but the 
inexorable necessity of keeping room enough 
for Florence is the obvious excuse for such 
shortcomings. A few errors, chiefly due, 
it would seem, to taking over the loose 
phrasing of old authorities, should be 
amended in a second edition. Florence 
should not be described as “situated 
midway between the Mediterranean coast 
The Saracen foes of Pisa and 
Genoa, who raided the Italian coasts and 
even plundered Burgundian abbeys, were 
not ‘“‘ Pagans.” The King of Castile, who 
asked Engenius III. to preach a crusade 
against the Moors of Almeria, cannot by 
any stretch of licence be called ‘‘ the Visi- 
goth king of Spain.” The short chapter 
on art and architecture might well be 
re-written, as it is very incomplete, the 
name of Andrea del Sarto not being even 
mentioned. The frescoes in the Brancacci 
Chapel, in the Carmine, are erroneously 
described as ‘‘ almost entirely by the hand 
of Masaccio,” the ter being by 
Masolino and Filippino Lippi. There is an 
odd statement that the earliest of the three 
styles of architecture in Italy prior to the 
Renaissance was ‘‘ the Lombard,” meaning 








the style of building common during the 
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Langobarddominion. This should be recon- 
sidered, or at least explained ; for the basi- 
licas built under the Lombard princes are not 
distinctive, but both in their structure and 
in their ornament, and even in their inter- 
laced stonework (for which a Celtic origin 
has been rashly assumed), they are essentially 
Byzantine. The illustrations are no great 
matter, either as to choice or execution—the 
best being taken from medals figured in 
Julius Friedlinder’s Jtalienischen Schaumiinzen 
des finfzehnten Jahrhunderts. Among these 
are interesting likenesses of Cosimo, of LeoX., 
of the t condottiere Francesco Sforza, 
and of Aeneas Piccolomini. The book is on 
the whole extremely well written; but it 
would be well if, on a revision, such 
eccentricities as ‘‘ consternated.” and ‘‘ made 
his last apparition” should give place to 
their workaday English equivalents. 
ReGinaLD HvucuHEs. 








The Voyage of the *‘Nyanza.” By T. Cumming 
Dewar. (Blackwoods.) 


From July 1887 to July 1890, Capt. Dewar 
sailed the main in his schooner yacht the 
Nyanza of 131 tons register, and he tells his 
tale of adventures by land and sea with 
manly and simple directness. From island to 
island in omally and tempestuous weather 
the master mariner pursued his voyage, 
anchoring at times in creeks and harbours 
never before visited by sailing yacht or 
pleasure craft, and landing on surf-beaten 
and rock-bound coasts in the Atlantic and 
South Pacific Oceans. The names of many 
of the islands and places would be a test 
of knowledge of geography. Who can fix 
aright Palma, Fernando Noronha, Port 
Madryn, Molyneux Sound, Mollendo, Easter 
Island, Papeete, Mallicollo, Erromango, 
the Bonin felands, Tarenskei, Legiep, and 
the fatal island of Ponapi? Perhaps not 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson himself, when he and 
the author foregathered in the Marquesas in 
August 1888, and when it is to be hoped 
that Capt. Dewar imparted to him his un- 
favourable opinion of the beam and stability 
of the yacht Casco, which then carried ‘‘ the 
master of Ballantrae” and his family and 
fortunes. 

Even when he leaves his yacht in 
harbour, Captain Dewar is fortunate in his 
search for places and people of interest. 
A Swiss “a Welsh colony, led out from 
countries not previously noted for swarming 
or expansion, gave evidences of prosperity 
and increase. Colonia Suiza has been in 
existence for twenty-six years; and though 
the colonists by domicile and birth have 
become Uruguayan citizens, they have pre- 
served their natural characteristics and 
language. Of the other at Chupat, con- 
taining 2300 Welsh inhabitants, so good an 
account could not be given; but there 
appeared to be a promise of success in the 
future. The railway which ran from Port 
Madryn to Trelew, as if in mockery of the 
we of the inhabitants, provided only 

ullman cars of a highly ornate character 
for the transit of the struggling colonists. 
The origin of the settlement is curious. In 
1865, certain emigrants arrived at Chupat 


nothing but the Welsh language should be 

spoken, and where they would be compelled 
to associate solely with members of 
their own nationality. The venture, as was 
natural, at first failed, and the colony was 
abandoned in 1867; but in 1871 the sur- 
vivors and others returned, and by the aid 
of reinforcements from Wales they have 
established themselves firmly on the soil, 
and are at any rate living, if not thriving, 
on its fruits. 

The p e of the Straits of Magellan 
is at all times intricate and dangerous; and 
the log of the Nyanza records day by day 
storms, head winds, dragging of anchors, 
delay, disappointments, almost famine, 
until, after sixty-three days spent in battling 
against wind and tides, the open sea was at 
last attained. Although the west coast of 
South America is not altogether unknown, 
and the trade therewith considerable, it does 
not happen to many travellers to visit Lake 
Titicoca and embark on board the steamers 
which, built in England and carried by 
mules over passes 14,000 feet high to the 
feet of Sorsta and Illimani, now py from 
point to point across the island-studded and 
reed-grown waters. 

The interest which Bolivia arouses in 
foreign nations appeared to Captain Dewar 
to be remarkable, when he discovered that 
the European population of La Paz 
amounted to eighty persons, and that every 
European nation except Great Britain was 
— by diplomatic officers. 

he year from 1888 to 1889 was spert in 
voyaging among the less known islands that 
lie south of the equator, working south and 
then westward as far as New Caledonia, 
then north-east to Honolulu, and back to 
San Francisco. After a short delay to refit 
and ship a new crew, again the sturdy vessel 
wound in and around the Ladrones and Bonin 
Isles, and was docked forthe last time in Kobé 
harbour. The tale of such a voyage told by 
the author requires little embellishment of 
style to render it interesting: the narrative 
sails onward with the accuracy of a log- 
book and the actuality of Defoe. 

Few eyes have seen those mysterious 
images hewn out of the hard gray stone 
of the crater at Otuitu on HKaster Island ; 
monstrous, uncouth, huge, sculptured by a 
people who have left no trace or record save 
that they wrought and laboured and departed. 
During two years no vessel had visited 
the island ; and Captain Dewar himself found 
the greatest difficulty in rejoining the 
Nyanza after he had landed, though he had 
every assistance given him by the hospitable 
and gentle islendene, It would be too long 
a task to give more than an outline of the 
voyage or to cull more than one or two of 
the author’s stories. But one must sym- 
pathise with the cook who plump and small 
was being lovingly and violently invited to 
stay at Mallicollo, and was only saved from 
the importunity of the natives bya false 
promise to return and remain with them on 
the morrow; and yet both Catholic and 
Presbyterian missions have been long estab- 
lished on the islands. 

Nowadays a book of travel without some 
account of Japan isa rarity. But the usual 
track to Kobé does not lie from the 


= their first impressions of Japanese life 
m the inhabitants of such very English 
named places as Port Lloyd and Peel Island ; 
nor is it a matter of general knowledge that 
a flourishing Japanese colony exists in these 
islands. It is to such voyagers as Captain 
Dewar that we owe much : they stir up our 
stagnant political geography, and force us to 
scrutinise maps, when they tell us the story 
of the original colony of one Englishman, 
one Dane, two Americans, and fifteen 
Sandwich Islanders who in 1830 sought 
British protection but never actually ob- 
tained it, and whose descendants still existed 
in 1878 when the claim of the Japanese 
Government to the islands was admitted by 
the imperial authorities. The author’s stay 
in Japan itself was short; but the season, 
the late autumn, was wet and unsuited for 
long and unpleasant jinricksha journeys. 
Still, he traversed the north island to distant 
Piritori, and made acquaintance with Penri, 
an Ainu chief. But of the people and the 
country is it not written in the chronicles 
of Miss Isabella Bird ? 

While his yacht was refitting at Kobé, 
Capt. Dewar, tired of inaction, runs home to 
England, and is back again by May to start 
for the summer season in Kamschatka. 
After some ineffectual bear-hunting and 
sleighing, he turns his prow once again 
sooleanh. As events are recorded from 
day to day in this last voyage a feeling 
presses on the reader that all is not well, 
and that disaster is at hand. To the Mar- 
shall Islands, through shoals and coral 
heads, the Nyanza safely sails, but clouds 
are gathering; on board there is distrust 
and discontent, and, what is worse, the 
murmurings of mutiny. Early one morning 
the fateful island of Ponapi is sighted above 
the horizon. The breeze was light, and 
throughout the day but little progress was 
made. The night was fine and clear; but 
suddenly at dawn a grating shock awoke 
the master and told him that his yacht was 
ashore on a coral reef, and w.s Leuting out 
her life as heavy seas broke over her. 
There was but little doubt from the first 
that the Vyanza was doomed to destruction. 
Efforts were made to save her, but without 
avail. Some few of the treasures collected 
during three years were secured. A remnant 
survived the wreck of the vessel and its 
plunder by the natives. 

It is a sad and melancholy ending to a 
voyage bravely undertaken and bravely 
carried out. Our sympathy must be given 
to the owner, whose little craft, after over- 
coming the assaults of wind and wave, was 
cast away on a distant island by culpable 
navigation or with deliberate intent. What 
other islands he would have visited or into 
what corners of the earth he would have 

ried Captain Dewar does not disclose, but 

is eal of the three years he spent on 
board the Nyanza, as now published, is an 
admirable work. The comfort of the reader 
is not neglected ; the type, the paper, the 
illustrations, the index, and the appendices 
are of the best. The story of the voyages 
and the untimely fate of the little vessel is 
set in a frame worthy of her prowess. 
S. McCatmont Hitt. 
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Bonin Islands westward; nor do travellers 
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The Victorian Age of English Literature. By 
Mrs. Oliphant and F. B. Oliphant, B.A. 
In 2 vols. (Vercival.) 


On opening Mrs. Oliphant’s Victorian Age of 
English Literature, I chanced to find myself 
at page 196 of volume ii. At the top of 
the page I read :— 

‘‘The band which remains of what we may 
call the morning time of the Victorian age is 
naturally now few in number; and a writer, 
who herself is a member of it, finds some 
difficulty in entering fully into a critical notice 
of her contemporaries, in which ber own place 
can only be indicated.” 


Next, I read an appreciation of Mr. 
George Meredith, in three sentences (one of 
them containing a flagrant error in ele- 
mentary grammar), and I learnt that— 
‘‘Were his books subjected to a process of 
compression, and his sentences unwound from 
the extraordinary convolution of words in which 
he shows an increasing inclination to wrap up 
his meaning, the ordinary public would be in a 
better condition to understand and appreciate 
the high qualities with which the leaders of 
literary opinion have always accredited this 
remarkable writer.” 
Then, still on the same page, I read the 
first two sentences of a somewhat gushing 
eulogy of Mr. George Macdonald, ‘‘ also a 
novelist who has missed the very widest 
circle of readers.” The italics are mine. 
I only wish to indicate the easy transition 
from Mr. George Meredith to Mr. George 
Macdonald. It is a little difficult to com- 
ment adequately on such a specimen page. 
But perhaps comment is scarcely necessary. 
That this is only a fair specimen, it may 
be well to show by a few quotations. A 
novelist should have something worth saying 
about novelists : here are two sentences 
from the account of George Eliot. The 
refer to the circumstances under whic 
Amos Barton was written, at Lewes’s 
suggestion. 


‘One can understand something of the 
feelings of the excited man who had set this 
dutiful but cumbrous machinery to work, with 
high hopes indeed, but no knowledge whether 
the result would be a mass of chopped hay, 
straw, and stubble, or some great work which 
the world would not willingly let die. He is 
neither a sympathetic nor a delightful character 
in himself, yet a certain excitement of feeling 
is generated within us, half against our will, as 
we think of his return, of the woman coming to 
meet him, pale with the day’s seclusion and 
hard work, with the thrill of production about 
her, and the still stronger thrill of half-despair- 
ing alarm, lest her critic should think nothing 
- - putting the sheets of manuscript into his 
1and,” 


Is this criticism, we may ask, or is it (to 
use the permissible word) chatter? Turn- 
ing to another part of the book, I find this 
set down about George Borrow : 

‘* He was one of the Free Lances of literature, 
master of a sparkling and picturesque style, as 
of an adventurous and roving temper, by stress 
of nature, and produced one of the most charm- 
ing of discursive books of travel, as it might 


be by chance, with few traditions or prognostics | tells 


in his favour. Lavengro, @ partly auto- 
biographical work, in which the wild people 
with whom he had identified himself play the 
chief part, it being the story of a gentleman 
who joins these wandering tribes— Romany Rye, 
® gipsy story, Romano Lavo-Lil, a dictionary 








of the gipsy lan , show by their names 
alone the character of the works.” 


This, certainly, is an attempt at criticism, 
yet scarcely a fortunate one, or scarcely ex- 
pressed in the happiest manner. Of another 
writer, very different indeed from George 
Borrow, yet almost as difficult to classify, 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, we are told (it is of 
The Angel in the House that Mrs. Oliphant is 
speaking) : 

“The result was a very charming volume of 
smoothly-flowing verse, which has given him a 
uliar but distinct niche among the poets of 
th qunantion. Later work has shown that he 
has command of other notes than those of the 
Epithalamium; but the Marriage song will 
still and always be his chief distinction.” 
A more hopelessly uncritical, a more heed- 
lessly unjust, remark could not.possibly be 
made. That it but echoes the opinion of 
the crowd—the vague hearsay of the ignorant 
and the undiscriminating—is, if some ex- 
planation, no excuse. A critic and a historian 
of literature is expected to discriminate— 
expected, at least, to consider; and no one 
who took the trouble to consider could, I 
hope, overlook the significance and the 
importance of Mr. Patmore’s really charac- 
teristic work, Zhe Unknown Eros, the work, 
certainly, by which he appeals to the future, 
if not to the present. 

Let us look at Mrs. Oliphant’s treatment 

of yet another writer, Mr. Herbert Spencer : 


‘* Since their original publication, these books 
have been, one and all, reissued in various 
editions, no works on so profound a subject 
having probably ever attained such a popularity 
as has been accorded to the writings of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. This is the more remarkable, 
as Mr. Spencer is by no means an easy writer 
to comprehend ; his course of reasoning is in- 
deed clear to those who can see and follow it, 
but his language is apt to be extremely tech- 
nical, and the uninstructed have often to pause 
over each word and weigh its meaning before 
they can make head or tail of his propositions. 
But this is the lot of many of us if we venture 
upon any kind of philosophical reading.” 


This last remark is very cogently confirmed 
by an amazing footnote to the next page : 


“With a profound conviction of our own 
ignorance of the lofty subjects we are here 
obliged to deal with, it occurs to us that some 
of our equally uninstructed brethren may per- 
haps confuse sociology with socialism. We 
would venture to remind such readers, if there 
be any such, that Mr. Spencer has always been 
the consistent champion of individual rights.” 


Who, then, are the readers to whom Mrs. 
Oliphant expects to -appeal—the readers 
for whose benefit she explains that sociology 
does not mean socialism? No doubt Mrs. 
Oliphant — to know her own public; 
but we should have thought that a public, 
so densely ignorant as not to know the 
difference between sociology and socialism, 
simply did not exist. 

But Mrs. Oliphant, all through the course 
of the book, seems to find a positive delight 
in “giving herself away.” Of Maud, she 

us: 

‘It is as delicate and perfect in art as was 
the prose romance of Esmond, which had 
appeared a few years before. There is, of 
course, no other analogy between these two works.” 


Again, I venture on the luxury of italics. 
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Here, however, is a sentence, on the Book of 
Snobs, which can speak for itself : 

‘* It is difficult to form an accurate judgment 
of this singular production ; taken merely as 
a piece of humorous writing, it approaches the 
sublime ; but we doubt whether, on the whole, 
it adds much to Thackeray’s reputation.” 

The sentence not merely speaks for itself ; 
with the alteration of a name, it passes not 
too severe a judgment on the book in which 
it appears. It is difficult to form an accurate 
judgment of this singular production ; taken 
merely as a piece of humorous writing, it 


—- e sublime; but we doubt 
whether, on the whole, it adds much to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s reputation. 


Artnur Symons. 








TIE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. 


The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. (Hutchinson.) 


The Duchess of Angouléme and the Two Re- 
storations. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by James Davis. (Hutchinson. ) 


‘‘ Att ye that pass by behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow ”’— 
such, in its Latin form, is the inscription on 
the grave of the Duchess of Angouléme; 
and surely few human lives have been from 
dawn to sunset so overshadowed. Her very 
birth was a disappointment. The Dauphin 
and Marie Antoinette had been married and 
childless for considerably over eight years 
when she came into the world, and everyone 
had naturally hoped that the firstborn would 
be an heir to the throne. Then, while yet the 
merest child, she became an actor—one may 
almost say a foremost actor—in some of 
the most terrible scenes in modern history. 
She was not eleven years old on October 6, 
1789, when she stepped out, holding her 
mother’s hand, on to the great balcony at 
Versailles, and fronted the bloodthirsty mob 
below ; and she remembered, in after years, 
how cold her mother’s hand had been. Before 
her seventeenth birthday, she had seen men 
butchered before her eyes ; had known the 
poignant anxieties of the flight to Varennes ; 
had lost by the guillotine her father, her 
mother, the saintly aunt who took her 
mother’s place; had heard her brother, in 
the prison room below her own, singing the 
ribald songs he had been taught by his 
infamous gaoler; had known that that 
brother was being slowly tortured and 
neglected to death—body and soul—within 
a few feet of her, and yet had never obtained 
permission to see and comfort him; had been 
subjected to every kind of indignity and 
insult ; had spent more than three years of 
her brief life in prison. 

Nor, though she had then indeed drunk 
the bitterest draughts in her cup of sorrow, 
did the cup yet pass from her lips. The 
Austrian court, to which she was handed 
over in December 1795, kept her in what 
was really an honourable sort of durance 
for over three years, trying, very vainly, in 
pursuance of its own selfish designs, to 
make her forget she was a Frenchwoman, 
and compel her to marry against her will. 
Her uncle, afterwards Louis XVIII., when 





she was at last suffered to rejoin him, occu- 
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pied no better position than that of an 
exile living on the precarious hospitality of 
Russia. 3 * 1814 there came indeed a 
gleam of joy. The monarchy was restored 
with every demonstration of loyalty, and 
she re-entered France. But to a woman 
of her unswerving rectitude, how terrible 
the disillusion when all vows of fealty and 
service proved to be but as dust in the 
balance on the return of Napoleon from 
Elba! ‘I don’t ask you for any oaths,” 
she said bitterly to the traitor generals at 
Bordeaux, when she had striven, with 
undaunted courage, to keep the troops to 
their duty and organise resistance against 
the usurper—‘‘I don’t ask for any oaths, 
I have heard oaths enough. I will have 
no more.” Then came exile again during 
the Hundred Days, and afterwards a sadder, 
and even more ill-starred Restoration, with 
the assassination of her cousin and brother- 
in-law, the heir to the throne, for one of its 
incidents, and the final catastrophe of 1830. 
And so a third time she was driven 
from France, and, dying on October 19, 
1851, was laid in alien earth at Frohsdorf. 
Of her seventy-three years of life, more 
than three had been spent in actual im- 
prisonment, and nearly forty in exile 
from the land which, for all its wrongs to 
her and hers, she loved most deeply. 

None but a character of iron strength could 
have borne, uncrushed, the sorrows of her 
girlhood. On August 29, 1798, Louis X VIIL.’s 
representative at Vienna wrote to him: 

“It is part of my duty, Sire, to inform you 
that Madame is very decided in character, very 
thoughtful, and very firm in any determination 
she has thought it right to adopt. She has 
very settled opinions —— several persons ; 
she will never like any but those she respects.” 
Such was the record of her when she was 
twenty. Thus she remained: unshaken, 
undaunted, staunch in her religious and 
monarchical convictions to the end. It 
seemed as if the fires through which she 
had passed had burned out of her anything 
like affectation or frivolity or sentimen- 
talism, nay, nearly all the lighter graces and 
charm of womanhood, leaving only the 
simpler, austerer virtues. ‘‘She was the 
most loyal of gentlemen,” said one who 
had known her, “and never uttered an 
untruth.” And yet in her devotion to the 
memory of those she loved and had 
lost so terribly, and in her unswerving 
rectitude of act and motive, she was a true 
woman. There is something feminine, too, 
and very touching, in the record that during 
the days of her splendour at the Tuileries 
she was wont to rise quite early and arrange 
her room as she had been taught to do by 
her loved aunt in the horrible old prison 
days at the Temple. 

The account she has left of those dark 
days is like herself: simple, unaffected, 
sincere, and admirable in taste and temper. 
It speaks of sorrow literally too deep for 
tears, but does so altogether without 
hysterics or exaggeration. The style is in 
marked constrast to that of the]contem- 

rary writers, as Madame Roland, who, 

wing their inspiration from Rousseau, 
were oratorical and easily declamatory. 
And, it may be added, “the moral’s truth 
tells simpler so.” 





M. de Saint-Amand in these two volumes 
brings down the story of the Duchess’s life 
to the year 1816, that is, to the first year 
of the Second Restoration. He has per- 
formed his task well; the books are most 
interesting books, and worthy, if it be not 
invidious to say so, of a more artistic ren- 
dering into English. My only objection 
would be that in the latter volume he dwells 
at unnecessary length on matters—as the 
execution of Ney and the escape of the Count 
de Lavalette—which may fairly be regarded 
as irrelevant. Nor has he, I venture to 
think, done full justice to the Duchess of 
Angouléme’s position, in considering the 
question whether she ought or ought not 
to have interfered on behalf of these two 
men. But such are trifles. The books, as 
I have said, are good books. 

Frank T. Marzrats. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Tower of Taddeo. By Ouida. In 8 vols. 
(Heinemann. ) 


A Woman in Ten Thousand, 
Vance. In 2 vols. 
Roy of Roy’s Court. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
Zero the Slaver. By Lawrence Fletcher. 
(Cassells. ) 
Singularly Deluded. 
‘“‘Tdeala.” (Black woods.) 


Absolutely True. By Irving Montagu. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Dick or the Doctor? 
(Digby & Long.) 
Jane Field. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Osgood, 

McIlvaine & Co.) 


Ecstacy. By Louis Couperus, translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos and John Gray. 
(Henry. ) 

Colette. By Philippe Saint Hilaire. 
‘“* Pseudonym Library.”’ (Fisher Unwin.) 


One of the shortest and by no means the 
least artistic of Ouida’s short stories tells of 
Lula, a Tuscan maiden, who, that she might 
obtain a black gown for her marriage cere- 
mony, relinquished a piping bullfinch, in 
which her affections were much fixed, to 
a scheming pedlar, Pietro. It was a luck- 
less transaction. Zi-Zi, the affectionate little 
bird, dies of a broken heart; the girl who 
had bartered it as the price of her vanity 
nevers recovers from the shock of its death, 
and a year later she perishes in child-birth. 
In The Tower of Taddeo, Ouida has taken the 
materials of which she made such good use 
in writing ‘“‘ The Bullfinch,” has re-mixed 
them, so to speak, and elaborated them into 
a three-volume novel. Francesco Ardiglione 
stands in the place of Pietro, and a unique 
manuscript of Dante—a codex which the 
poet himself might have written—in that of 
the bullfinch. Vestuccio is Pietro working 
on a somewhat larger scale. He tempts the 
poe id bibliophile so that in the end he 
sacrifices all he held sacred, his home in 
the Tower of Taddeo, the dearly loved 
books treasured there, and his Madonna- 
like daughter, Beldia, in order to secure 
this one possession after which his soul 
lusted; for Francesco Ardiglione, full of 


By Ferrol 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


By William Westall. 


By the Author of 


By Rex Raynor. 








learning and book-lore, the scion of a noble 
Tuscan house, is no better proof against the 
allurement of a much-coveted bauble than 
is the simple Lula. But although we have 
y seen the frame of Ouida’s latest 
novel, it must not be supposed that Zhe 
Tower of Taddeo is in any sense lacking in 
freshness and directness. Ouida occa- 
sionally becomes strident in her denuncia- 
tion of the materialism of modern Italy; 
but apart from this, there is a sweet 
reasonableness about this novel, a quality 
which has not always characterised this 
writer’s style. Zhe Tower of Taddeo lacks 
those more obvious attractions for the 
— reader which such stories as Under 
0 Flags, Held in Bondage, and Moths pos- 
sessed; but, as a work of art, the book 
certainly does not fall behind anything that 
Ouida has previously published, in that she 
has breathed into her work and not upon 
it: thought has germinated performance. 


In 4A Woman of Ten Thousand we have a 
novel of incident which succeeds in sustain- 
ing our interest from beginning to end. 
We are hurried from one situation to 
another. We have scarcely opened the 
book before one of its characters is crushed 
into a shapeless mass by a ruthless mill- 
wheel ; this is quickly followed by a railway 
accident; and afterwards, at intervals, all 
manner of horrors befall the hapless indivi- 
duals who masquerade before us; until at 
last Honor Stedworth, the heroine of the 
tale, nearly loses her life in a blizzard. 
Still, the book is not actually melodramatic 
—the author just succeeds in avoiding this 
reproach; and although his method is 
strictly conventional, he is not lacking in a 
certain measure of manipulative skill. Now 
and again he loses his grip, and then the 
tale Tigsnenaten into flabbiness. Robert 
Lyndhurst is a sufficiently commonplace vil- 
lain. His teeth gleam, his eyes are closely set 
together, he divulges his villainy to a friend. 
While he is utterly indifferent to his 
beautiful wife, he is madly devoted to his 
child ; and when it is stricken with diphtheria 
becomes a hero in its service, performing upon 
it that delicate operation of tracheotomy in 
which the mouth takes the place of a tube. 
But even in this he is doomed to be con- 
ventional, since Robert Grenfell in 4 J7uman 
Document has already performed a like heroic 
experiment. The name of Mr. Mallock’s 
hero reminds one that Ferrol Vance has 
been careless enough to confuse Ralph 
Stedworth with his brother Robert. Apart 
from cavilling, it must be said that the 
author of 4 Woman in Ten Thousand has a 
genuine narrative gift. If this be a first 
novel it shows no little promise. There is 
much to admire and more to condone, but 
the character of Honor Stedworth is a 
delightful creation and goes far to justify 
the story. 


Roy of Roy’s Court is one of those 
tales which serve excellently to fill the 
columns of a magazine for boys. It is just 
such a story as Captain Marryat might 
have written; it bristles with adventures, 
with tho hair-breadth scapes which formed 
the staple of that gallant author’s stock-in- © 
trade. Of course, while writers have the 
stomach to write this kind of thing, and 
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readers the good digestion to enjoy the fare 
provided, nothing is to be said. But it is 
questionable whether in these days it is wise 
to foster in the juvenile mind the insane 
belief that one Englishman is worth ten 
Frenchmen for fighting purposes, seeing that 
the sedulous inculcation of this ridiculous 
fallacy has surely bred that attitude of con- 
fident acquiescence in the inadequacy of our 
defences, out of which we are certain, sooner 
or later, to be rudely awakened. Perhaps 
this is taking a piece of more or less 
admirable fooling too seriously. A jumble 
of impossibilities, Mr. Westall’s tale is 
neither better nor worse than its prototypes ; 
but having Marryat and Cooper, it is some- 
what surprising that more of this kind of 
thing is wanted. 

It is one thing to invent; it is quite 
another to infringe a patent. Mr. Lawrence 
Fletcher’s romance of Equatorial Africa has 
all the faults and some of the virtues of 
the class of stories to which it belongs. 
‘Travellers ne’er did lie, though fools at 
home condemn them ;” and the capacity to 
spin yarns of Zero the Slaver kind, orally, is 
unfortunately only too common, as many a 
poorcreature who has found himself cornered 
by the determined raconteur during a railway 
journey, round the bush-fire, or other place 
which left no opening for escape, has learned 
to his cost. There is no lack of cleverness 
and ingenuity about this tale; but to 
dignify a coarsely made bit of machinery, 
of which the cranks and chains, the wheels 
and pulleys are exposed to view, as an 
inspired effort of the imagination, is simply 
to show an utter misconception of the 
nature and quality of imaginative art. In 
this case the old properties are paraded, and 
their attractions enforced by the addition of 
some ‘‘ new and original ”’ features. Among 
these there is a certain snake ‘“ Apollyon,” 
of which it is reassuring to be told there 
was only one in existence, which had been 
taught to follow a trail and fix itself upon 
any person of whom it had been given 
scent. After this a monster who feeds his 
bloodhounds on babies, and jaguars 
trained to fight under orders, are common- 
places. But Mr. Fletcher has evidently so 
poor an opinion of the intelligence of his 
readers, that he does not even pay them the 
compliment of overhauling his concatenation 
of nightmares, so as to give the whole some 
kind of consistency. It would seem that it 
was in the nature of an after-thought to 
make Lady Drelincourt and her son, who 
had been foully murdered by Zero, appear in 
Equatoria. An excellent device of its kind ; 
but the author forgets that he gave us no hint 
that their bodies were spirited away after 
their death. On the other hand, we are tacitly 
promised that Kenyon shall get back the 
wife Zero had abducted ; but in this we are 
baulked of satisfaction. It is not unfair to 
add that the English is as slipshod and 
unsatisfactory as the construction; a man 
who describes dogs as “‘ the canine element ” 
is not to be forgiven. Though the obvious 
absurdities of this tale will render it un- 
palatable to men and women of ordin 
culture, there is excellent meat and dri 
here for thousands of readers. 


I have not read Jdeala, but I have the 
assurance of a sound critic that it was not 





without promise. If this be so, then, as 
it seems to me, that promise has not been 
fulfilled in the author’s second excursion 
into fiction. Singularly Deluded is common- 
place to the last degree. It begins with 
some fairly good heatbenne description, and 
ends with a well-delivered satire upon the 
ineptitude of our police and the imper- 
fections of the system by which they are 
controlled. But the adventures of a young 
woman, chasing round the world a man 
she wrongly supposes to be a demented 
and runaway husband, are not in the least 
amusing. We are in the secret from the 
first. ain, we are asked to accept as the 
type of a young gentlewoman a person who 
uses the old-fashioned title ‘ Sir” in 
addressing the men among whom chance 
throws her, and who gives away sovereigns 
like rain to hall porters. The crudities and 
solecisms of Singularly Deluded are not 
redeemed by wit or humour of any kind; 
the author should try a long course of du 
Boisgobey and Gaboriau before he essays 
again to write a story of mystification. 


Although its conventionality is of the 
most shameless kind, Absolutely True does 
at least succeed in interesting. Still, it may 
be questioned whether Dickens has not 

iven us enough of the “ shabby-genteel ” 
Fite, with its concomitants of detectives and 
burglars masquerading as men of fashion, 
to last for a century. This tale is modelled 
throughout on the works of the author 
of Our Mutual Friend. Still, despite its 
inconsequence, its glaring inconsistencies, 
there is a certain vivacity and “ go” about 
Mr. Irving Montagu’s novel which induce 
a charitable attitude toward its faults; 
while it offends our sensibilities, we shall 
be bound to admit that its tone, apart from 
its literary and its social tone, is unexcep- 
tional. Mr. Montagu arranges his situations 
skilfully, and his surprises are not absolutely 
discounted before they “‘come off.” His 
illustrations are very unequal, but his art 
keeps pace with his literary achievement. 


The Australian story, which goes by the 
name of Dick or Doctor? has little value 
as a book of fiction; as literature it has 
less. If the author supposes that the 
sayings and doings of the boys which fill 
seven-eighths of the volume are anything 
short of weariness to the flesh, he is greatly 
mistaken; while a writer who speaks of 
blood as “‘ the vital fluid,” a doctor as “a 
medico,” a conversation as ‘‘a confab,” 
women as ‘‘the fair sex,’ clothes as “ in- 
teguments,”’ who names his characters by 
tell-tale surnames—a gentleman who has 
speculated successfully in gold reef is Gold- 
ridge, and two elderly spinsters are Miss 
Fi t and Miss Topshelf respectively— 
puts himself out of court. Mr. Rex Raynor 
also sees fit to — hise his characters ; 
and, indeed, he does al those things that a 
novelist ought not to do, and leaves undone 
all those things that he should do. It 
must be allowed, however, that he lets in 
some light on the eccentricities of colonial 
life; and his domesticated Australian family, 
Goldridge, introduce us to the fauna of the 
country—its bees, its leeches, its possums 
up gum trees, its bull-dog ants, its cray- 
fish, and all the rest of them. 








The patience and charity of the meekest 
of men would be sorely tried by the six 
novels that have just passed under review. 
Not one of them has an artistic right to exist ; 
not one is a freshly drawn study from life 
and nature, much less an inspiration re- 
sulting from the assimilation of such study. 
One and all are réchaufés of old themes : 
stories based on other stories, threadbare 
situations and settings rather than fresh- 
life-problems, with fresh surroundings 
freshly presented. It is work like the fore- 
going that causes serious men to eschew 
novel reading, and to treat fiction, which is 
really the highest form of prose literature, 
with contempt. Such a novel as Jane Field, 
however, brings us back to legitimate work. 
Its author, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, has been 
called a disciple of Mr. Howells’s; she 
probably stands half way between that 
writer and Hawthorne. Jane Field is a 
naturalistic study of a small New England 
community, and a clever study it is. The 
dialogue has quality. The dialect has 
evidently been taken direct from the life ; 
it is singular how nearly it resembles that 
commonly heard in the Weald of Kent and 
Sussex. The old woman who forms the 
desperate resolve to save her daughter’s 
life, and right a wrong done her in the 
distant past, by personating a sister to 
whom she bore a striking resemblance, 
thereby appropriating to herself the pro- 
perty left this sister, is just one of those 
rugged downright persons one might as 
reasonably expect to find in the kingdom 
of the South Saxons as in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. There is enough charac- 
ter-stuff—if I may be permitted the word— 
in these primitive communities of the Weald 
and New England to furnish forth a dozen 
empires. Jane Field is a remarkably vivid 
story. Now and again the besetting sin of 
the Americans, to allow their humour to 
degenerate into farce, shows itself; this is 
notably so when the old women from Green 
River invade Jane Field in the house she 
illegally occupies. Still, on the whole, this 
is a fine example of the naturalistic novel, 
sufficiently touched with ‘the honey of 
romance” to give it distinction and staying 
power. 


A nation that has treated Ibsen with 
something like scorn, and which accepts 
George ‘Meredith reluctantly, is not likely 
to take kindly to the school of Dutch Sensi- 
tivists. English folk like the characters 
they meet in fiction to be painted in posi- 
tive‘ colours: men and women must be 

, wicked, or half-way between the two; 
In any case, they must act in accordance 
with a set rule. That actions are the result 
of the strength of outside forces working 
upon an impressionable base, and that 
personal character is of as shifting and 
erratic a nature as health itself, is a 
contention not to be tolerated. That the 
emotional part of our nature, as opposed 
to what we are pleased to consider the 
purely intellectual, is the mainspring of 
conduct, and, in the last event, determines 
our life-course, is not the kind of teaching 
the self-sufficient Teuton cares to accept. 
Cecile van Even and Taco Quaerts, who 
tried to imagine themselves drawn to each 
other by a purely spiritual affinity, com- 
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mitted the oft-repeated error of natures too 
morbidly es and analytic, in 
imagining that a -and-fast line between 
the spiritual and animal in man has any 
other existence than an arbitrary intellectual 
one. The truth of the matter as between 
these two is sufficiently obvious. Cecile 
was & — mate for ge oar no 
especial accident intervening, sho ave 
been one to minister to his hagpinens and 
to his social well-being. But then he must 
have met her before a long course of moral 
vagrancy had rendered him incapable of a 
single-minded attachment. So much for 
the morale of the book. As to its literary 
quality, this hard - hammered, highly- 
polished piece of workmanship cannot be 
overpraised. Louis Couperus paints pic- 
tures of absolutely startling vividness: we 
see his men and women in the full light and 
in the half-light; and without having re- 
course to the aids of action and incident, he 
makes them as rea! and living as flesh and 
blood itself could make them. Sometimes 
he errs in revealing to us his personal 
sensitiveness, and his quick apprehension 
that he is engaged upon weaving an ex- 
tremely delicate piece of work, where the 
dropping of one thread would be fatal to the 
whole. But this is the only artistic fault 
which can fairly be laid to his charge. It isa 
little thing to set against the subtilty of his 
method and the perfection of his perform- 
ance. The passage in which he describes 
Cecile, “afraid of the lightning which 
reveals her to herself,” and which awakens 
her to the knowledge of the human side of 
her passion for Taco, is as delicate a piece of 
workmanship as anything in fiction. This 
man has art; his touch of the hidden things 
of life shows that his knowledge of them, 
though in excess of that of his fellows, has 
only increased his reverence for their in- 
herent mystery. 


The latest addition to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
admirable ‘‘ Pseudonym Library” is likely 
to uo generally acceptable. Philippe 
St. Hilaire tells a simple tale with delightful 
directness. He paints the appearances of 
things deftly, and probes just sufficiently 
beneath the surface to stimulate his 
readers without pe lexing them. The 
beautiful Colette d < rays to a little 
statue of St. Joseph that ‘“ Prince Charm- 
ing” may come to deliver her from the life 
of intolerable dullness she is condemned to 
lead. The statue is the instrument by 
which her prayer is answered, but the 
answer is scarcely in the manner intended 
by the suppliant. The author follows the 
very best convention a novel writer can 
adopt. He keeps his puppets together, and 
follows their fortunes, without break or 
hindrance, from first to last, instead of 
irritating readers by jumping from one set 
of characters to another. This method is 
of course easier of accomplishment in a 
short story; but it is possible to observe it 
in telling any story, and it would be well if 
it were recognised as a canon of fictional 
art. Colette is in every regard a model of 
what a novel, designed to satisfy critical 
judgment while appealing to a large public, 
should be. 


Jas. Srantey Litre. 





SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 
The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 


| lated, with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by 


J.E.C. Welldon. (Macmillans.) Mr. Welldon’s 
translation of the Nicomachean Ethics is based 
upon Bekker’s text, although with occasional 
reference to readings adopted by Bernays or by 
Mr. Bywater. The style is much the same as 
in his translations of the Rhetoric and the 
Politics. It hits a truly Aristotelian mean 
between the excess of too closely following the 
structure of the author’s sentences and the 
defect of forgetting that Aristotle wrote some- 
thing far removed fron Ciceronian concinnity. 
It is quite easily readable—though of course 
it calls for sustained attention—and yet does 
not lapse into treacherous smootbness, Mr. 
Welldon seems inclined to apologise for the 
freedom of his version, and us that he has 
deliberately rejected the principle of trying to 
translate the same Greek word by the same 
word in English. But the rejectionis wise, and 
the freedom is discreetly used. Indeed, we 
could sometimes have conceded him even a 
little more freedom. 
instance. 

‘* Tt is impossible for bad men to be unanimous, as 
it is impossible for them to be friends, except to a 
slight extent; for each desires an advantage over 
the other in all profits, and seeks to avoid his share 
of labours and public services, and while each 
person wishes to gain unfair advantage and to 
escape a@ fair share of duty, he criticises and thwarts 
his neighbour’s actions; for unless they keep an 
eye upon each other, their community is 
destroyed.”’ 

Here it really does seem nec to ex- 
pand the “ criticises and thwarts,” éferd(e: nal 
kwate, and to bring out in the translation 
that the actions criticised and thwarted are not 
the same. Where a man would shirk he has to 
be criticised, where he would gain he must be 
thwarted. His neighbours have to stop his 
wAcovetic and to make him fill up his fades, 
to dock his gains and look up his Ac:rovpyia. 
Mr. Welldon has thoroughly mastered his 
author’s meaning, and shows no s of irre- 


Take Book ix., 6-4 for 


solution or “sitting on the rail” when he P 


comes to hard places. He has made up his 
mind as to what Aristotle meant, and he takes 
care that we shall understand that meaning too. 
The further aid which his analysis gives will 
doubtless be acceptable to beginners, but even 
without it the text gives generally as much help 
as anyone ought to ask for. In Book ix., 9-6 
the words "Eora: odv 4} évépyera cuvexeorépa, Hdeia 
obca xa’ abthy are translated ‘“‘The activity in 
relation to others then will be more continuous, 
and it is pleasant in itself.” The course of the 
argument requires us rather to say ‘‘ because it 
is pleasant in itself.” But it is seldom indeed 
that the course of an argument or the force of 
@ participle eludes Mr. Welldon. 


Les Altérations de la Personnalité. Par 
Alfred Binet. (Paris: Alcan.) That man, the 
microcosm, however composite his nature, still 
has an inalienable unity is a position indispens- 
able to the theologian and moralist. Though, 
with Shakspere’s King Richard the Second, it 
may be allowed that, in a certain sense, the 
individual man is “‘ many people,” yet it is 
still maintained that this plurality is embodied 
‘in one person.” But, in opposition to the 
idea of an essential unity, M. Binet suggests 
not only a dédoublement, but even a morcellement 
du moi; that there may be in the same indi- 
vidual a plurality of memories, a plurality of 
consciousnesses, @ plurality of personalities ; 
and that each of these memories, conscious- 
nesses, and personalities knows only what 

in its own separate domain. This is the 
octrine set forth at the end,of the book; but 
from what had been previously said it might 
seem that this inn2r individualism is not quite 





so perfect, and that there exists some sort of 
social compact and means of communication 
between the various elements of the moi. In 
opposition to the theory of unconscious cere- 
bration, which M. Binet regards as doubtful, 
he suggests the possibility that, apart from the 
dominant consciousness, consciousness may 
pervade the entire organism, and, indeed, that 
consciousness may accompany all the mani- 
festations of life—an hypothesis which can 
scarcely be regarded as altogether new, though 
modern science, for reasons not very difficult to 
discern, would probably give the preference to 
Schopenhauer’s Unconscious Will. The alleged 
facts adduced by M. Binet on behalf of his 
theory of a plurality of personalities are, to a 
great extent, of a kind tolerably familiar to 
students of contemporary French psychological 
and hypnotic literature. We find abundant 
records of experiments on the unfortunate 
subjects of hysteria. If some of the results 
thus obtained are regarded with scepticism, M. 
Binet can scarcely wonder, seeing that he him- 
self, with regard to the hypnotic insensibility 
of the hysterical subject, expresses the belief 
that ‘‘ chez l’hystérique l’anesthésie s’accomode 
aux besoins pratiques du sujet; celui-ci arrive 
assez généralement a percevoir cequ’il a besoin de 
percevoir.” It has been alleged that, however 
much of our past lives may seem to have been for- 
gotten, this is not really the fact; and, in proof, 
abnormal or unusual phenomena are adduced, 
especially in connexion with persons who have 
recovered from imminent peril by asphyxia or 
drowning. M. Binet inclines apparently to 
this view. He claims that by suggestion in 
the es state adult persons have been 
again placed, as it were, in the conditions and 
amid the surroundings of youth. He is evenof 
opinion that this method will be found of value 
to the physician, enabling him to recall to the 
patient the very time when the symptoms first 
appeared. But a difficulty naturally suggests 
itself on comparing the chapter immediately 

receding, entitled ‘‘ Les Personnalités Fictives 

réées par Suggestion.’”” Here, for example, 
we find an account of a very respectable and 
ious mother of a family, who was made to 
imagine herself a peasant, an actress, a general, 
a priest, a nun, &c. In her character of 
actress, notwithstanding her respectability and 
piety, she gives expression to objectionable 
sentiments concerning dress and other matters. 
How, by any similar method, a physician could 
obtain precise or valuable information with 
respect to his patient’s condition years before, 
it is not quite easy to see. M. Binet’s work 
forms part of the series entitled ‘‘ Biblioth¢que 
Scientifique Internationale,” but whether such 
a work can be properly called ‘‘ scientific”’ is a 
matter concerning which there would probably 
be some diversity of opinion. Our author 
would perhaps say that in experimental psy- 
chology it is not possible to use those more 
severe and precise methods which are applicable 
in physics or chemistry. This may be perfectly 
true; but, with respect to positions such as 
those he has advanced, M. Binet can scarcely 
expect that — « or imperfect evidence will be 
regarded as sufficient. 

Die Aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhiiltnisse 
Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen. Von 
E. Rolfes. (Berlin: Mayer und Miiller.) The 
dimeculty which is felt in arriving at a positive 
conclusion as to what Aristotle thought of the 
relation of his deity to man and the world is 
due not only to the natural obscurity of the 
subject, but also to the form of its presentation 
in Aristotle. On the one hand, Aristotle says 
what he has to say, not with the definiteness of 
a man using established terms in established 
senses, but with the irregularity of a writer 
who is establishing by degrees a technical 
language of his own; and, on the other, he 





throws out remarks which are not strictly con- 
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sistent, which do not make any well co- 
ordinated whele, but are the thoughts of 
the moment, and are intended to be put in their 
right place partly by subsequent reflection, 
partly by recollection of other sayings which 
must be held to explain or to limit them. 
Aristotle’s mind was probably not made up 
entirely and on all points, and his mode of 
expression was certainly fluid. Hence there 
has been wide diversity of opinion as to what 
Aristotle did really mean, and champions of 
very opposed views (as Dr. Dillinger and 
Prof. E. Zeller) have been able to point to texts 
on their respective sides. Dr. Rolfes, we are 
afraid, has, like many men before him, made 
the mistake of looking too exclusively at 
passages which will bear the interpretation 
that he wishes to give them, and of offering 
long-winded proofs, proofs whose premisses are 
themselves inferences from texts. But, at all 
events, he offers a view which is clear and 
definite. Aristotle, according to him, bears 
witness to the existence of a true and a personal 
god, the creator of all things and the eternal 
object of man, whose very soul is of divine 
origin, and over whom the god exercises 
providence. Aristotle’s reputation as a phil- 
osopher will, Dr. Rolfes thinks, stand all the 
firmer when it is seen that his views in religion, 
too, are sound. 


Zenonis Citiensis de Rebus Physicis Doctrinae 
Fundamentum. Ex Adijectis Fragmentis Con- 
stituit Karl Troost. (Berlin: Calvary ; London: 
Nutt.) The patient labour of the mason (to 
employ Herr Troost’s own metaphor) is worthy 
of all honour, but it is not interesting to watch. 
Herr Troost’s pamphlet is not exactly in- 
teresting, but it is of real use. He gives a 
short clear summary of the doctrine with 
which he has to do, in which summary every 
clause is controlled by reference to the original 
texts (such as we have) printed below. To 
this bare but solid account are subjoined 
notes at all necessary points. We must say 
that we prefer the first two divisions of the 
work to the third. In the notes the author 
moves off the solid ground of well-attested 
statement on to the quicksand of contemporary 
discussion. He is a little bit hard on other 
people, saying, for instance, of Stein’s ex- 
cellent Psychologie der Stoa, ‘‘multa jucun- 
dius quam verius disseruit’’; and yet the 
honours of the discussion do not always seem 
to rest with him. Hirzel is nearer the truth in 
what he says of a certain discrepancy in 
Diogenes (see p. 51 note) than either Troost or 
Baiimker, on whom Troost there relies. The 
introduction contains a useful list of recent 
literature about the Stoics, but does not 
mention Mr. Pearson’s F'rayments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

THE new volume in the series of ‘The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers,” on Zhe Earl of 
Aberdeen, will be published on February 16. 
It is written by his son, Sir Arthur Gordon, 
who was secretary to his father at the time of 
the Crimean War; and it is understoood that 
the proof-sheets have been seen both by the 
Queen and by Mr. Gladstone. 


THERE has been a great demand in America 
for the poems of Mr. William Watson, which 
Messrs. Macmillan propose to satisfy by the issue 
of a collected edition. We are glad to heara 
very good report of Mr. Watson’s health from 
Switzerland. He is staying with his brother 
in Canton Vaud, and will probably remain 
there for a good while longer. 

WE hear that Barry Cornwall’s nephew, Mr. 
Bryan C. Walter, will publish immediately, 
with Messrs, Bell, a poem entitled Perseus with 
the Hesperides, 





Mr. J. R. Roprysoyn has written a biography 
of James Brydges, first Duke _ of Chandos, 
which will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Sampson Low, under the title of The Princely 
Chandos. The volume will contain curious 
details about the marvellous fortunes of 
Brydges, who was Paymaster General to the 
Forces Abroad during the most brilliant part 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s career. 


THE volume on The Partition of Africa, by 
Mr, J. Scott Keltie, which has been for some 
time in preparation, will be issued in a few 
days by Mtr Stanford. The work has been 
brought ‘thoroughly up to date, and is illus- 
trated with a series of facsimiles of early maps, 
as well as with maps prepared specially to show 
the present condition of the continent in dif- 
ferent aspects. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press a new 
book by Mr. F. E. Knight, which will be 
entitled Where Three Empires Meet. It is a 
narrative of recent travel in Kashmir, Baltistan, 
Ladak, Gilgit, and the adjacent countries, 
giving a description of a visit to the Lamaseries 
of Western Thibet, an explanation of our 
present policy in Kashmir and in the countries 
beyond Gilgit, and of the steps that are being 
taken to safeguard British interests on that por- 
tion of the north-west frontier of India. It also 
contains an account of Colonel Durand’s success- 
ful expedition against the Hunza-Nagar tribes, 
in which the author took part as a an. hwy 


WE hear that Mr. William Heinemann pro- 
poses to take into partnership in his publishing 
business Mr. Sydney Pawling, a nephew of the 
late Mr, Mudie, and for many years manager 
of the circulating library in Oxford-street. 


THE next volume of the ‘‘ Book Lover's 
Library” will be Literary Blunders, a Chapter 
in the History of Human Error, by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, the editor of the series. It will be 
issued during the present month. 

THE Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts is shortly about to 
publish, in two volumes, a digest of its pro- 
ceedings, journals, manuscripts, letters, and 
reports, with a record of all the missionaries 
whom it has supported, from the date of its 
incorporation by Royal Charter in 1701 to the 
present time. This work will be of great use 
in giving the early history, not only of the 
Church in the United States, on which, up to 
the date of the Declaration of Independence in 
1784, the society spent nearly a quarter of a 
million of money, but of the foundation of the 
Church in every colony of the empire. The 
missionary work in India, as well as in coun- 
tries outside the limits of the empire, will be 
recorded at length. The work will be illus- 
trated with portraits of the fourteen Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, who have been its 
presidents ; of Bishop Seabury, the first bishop 
of the United States ; and of the Rev. G. Keith, 
the first missionary sent to America in 1702. 

Messrs. EpEN, Remineton & Co. will 
shortly publish the Memoirs of Ernest Legouvé, 
of the Académie Francaise, entitled Sixty Years 
of Recollections, translated, with notes, by the 
editor of ‘‘An Englishman in Paris.” They 
have also in the press a novel entitled Chidiock 
Tichbourne, by the late Marcus Clarke. 

Mr. T, Fisher UNwin will publish imme- 
diately the result of investigations into Spiri- 
tualism by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. His experiences will be prefaced by 
two specimens of spirit-writing. 

THE author of ‘ Ideala,” who now gives her 
name as Sarah Grand, will publish immediately, 
with Mr. Heinemann, a new novel, in 
volumes, entitled 7'he Heavenly Twins. 


Messrs. F. V. Wurre & Co. will shortly 
publish Mrs. Oliphant’s Zhe Sorceress, and Miss 





Tza Duffus Hardy's A Woman's Loyalty—each 
in three volumes; also two one-volume novels— 
Vanity’s Daughter, by the late Hawley Smart, 
and A Wild Wosing, by iss Florence 
Warden. 


Messrs. Hutcuryson & Co. will, in a few 
days, publish, under the title of Morris Julian’s 
Wife, a novel by Elizabeth Olmis, illustrated by 
Warren B. Davis. 


Messrs. JAMES Biackwoop & Co., of 
Lovell’s-court, announce for early publication 
The Maid of Fleet, described as ‘an affecting 
romance of love of the nineteenth century.” 
The author is Mr. George McKeand; and the 
book will have illustrations by Messrs. Thomas 
and John Faed. 


TuE short stories for the syndicate of news- 
papers, which Mr. William Tirebuck, author of 
** Dorrie,” has arran for, are to be called 
‘Stories of the People: English, Irish, Welsh 
and Scotch.”’ 


Messrs. Erkin Matuews & JoHN LANE 
announce for immediate publication a third 
edition of Mr. Henry Van Dyke's book on The 
Poetry of Tennyson, with two extra chapters 
and a portrait. The Laureate himself gave aid 
in the correction of various details. 


Mr. Rupyarp KIPpLinG, who, we under- 
stand, is preparing another volume of fiction, 
contributes a poem to the National Observer this 
week, 


Ar the meeting of the English Goethe 
Society to be held on Wednesday next, Feb- 
ruary 8, in the rooms of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, a paper will be read by Dr. 
Carl Ohly on “The Golden Legend” and 
‘** Faust.” The society has a new volume of 
Transactions in the press, which will include a 
contribution by Sir Theodore Martin, on the 
first complete translations of the Roman 
Elegies. 

Dr. JoHn Sonick, the able editor of 
Lydgate’s ‘‘Temple of Glas” for the Early 
English Text Society, has just found the 
source of one of the plots in the play of 
“Faire Em,” the story about William the 
Conqueror, his journey to Denmark, the two 
Princesses at the Danish Court, his marriage, 
&c. It is the fourth novel in Jacques Yver’s 
Printemps @’ Yver, published 1572, and written 
between then and 1570. This little French 
work was Englished by Henry Wotton, and 
printed by Caldock and Bynneman in 1578, 
as ‘* A Courtlie Controversie of Cupids Cautels, 
containing five Originall Historyes by three 
Gentlemen and two Gentlewomen.” The first 
novel in the same book contains the story of 
Soliman, Erastus, and Perseda. 


Mr. Stpney LEE has made an interesting 
find while searching for material for his article 
on Lydgate in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. In Brydges’s British Bibliographer 
the Index referred him to a passage from 
Bishop Alcock’s Sermon or ‘Mons Perfec- 
tionis,’” which stated that in his youth the 
Monk of Bury wrote a balade against the 
gallants of the time, who, driven from France 
in the disastrous wars of Henry VI., 

‘came home disguysed in garment in every parte 
of theyr bodyes, which englygshe men sawe neuer 
before; and many followed the lewde and ab- 
homynable garmentes, in so moche that all good 
men cryed out of them. And thys good monke, 
in detestacyon of theyre synne and wretchydnesse, 
made the sayd boke in ballette wyse. And the 
repete of every balett [stanza] was this, ‘ Englande 
may wayle that euer Galand came here.’ ”’ 

Without question, then, this balade of Lydgate 8 
is the ‘‘ Treatyse of this Galaunt,” printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde about 1520, and heretofore 
attributed to him. Its refrain is ‘‘ Englande 
may wayle that euer it came here.” And, alas 
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for Mr. W. C. Hazlitt and Dr. Furnivall, they 
have both reprinted the poem as referring to 
the gallants of Henry VIII.’s reign; but the 
latter editor’s quotations from contemporary 
authorities show that many of the Henry VI. 
gallants’ evils existed in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
time. We are glad to have so good a proof as 
the above statement affords that the editor of 
our grand ‘‘ National Biography” does all his 
own searches for his own articles, and does not 
merely commit them to one of his ‘‘ young 
men,” as his pressing general editorial work 
would justify him in doing. Mr. Lee’s reputa- 
tion began while he was a Balliol under- 
graduate, with his workin the Record Office 
and the Bodleian on the personages of Shak- 
spere’s “ Love’s Labour Lost.” He for the 
first time identified the leading men and women 
of the play, and found out many details about 
them which had escaped all former investi- 
gators. ; 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
portion of the library of the late Sir Henry 
Cole—who is, by the way, erroneously 
described in the catalogue as a baronet. Un- 
like many collections, this is eminently charac- 
teristic of the man. It includes volumes of 
letters relating to the formation of the Public 
Record Office, and to the introduction of penny 
postage, in both of which reforms Sir Henry 
took a very prominent part. Among the 
latter is a ‘‘ petition to be signed by men of 
letters,” in the handwriting of Carlyle, which 
has never been published. There are also two 
drawings by Thackeray: one a caricature of the 
Mulready envelope; the other a portrait of 
Mulready, fishing. The history of the South 
Kensington Museum, and of the early days of 
railway travelling, is also illustrated by many 
volumes. Of the books, we may mention many 
first editions of Ruskin, Thackeray, Cruik- 
shank, Peacock, Carlyle, Cobbet, &c. ; and the 
rare volume of poems entitled Shadows of the 
Clouds, by Zeta (1847). 

In the notice of the death of Mr. Collard J. 
Stock, in the AcapEMY of last week, we 
regret that we erroneously described him as the 
son, instead of the brother, of Mr. Elliot Stock, 
the publisher. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS, 


Tne Rev. Joseph Armitage Robinson, of 
Christ’s College, has been elected Norrisian 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, in succession 
to Dr. Lumby, who has taken the place of the 
late Dr. Hort in the Lady Margaret chair. Mr. 
Armitage Robinson is best known as the editor 
of “Texts and Studies: Contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic Literature,” to which 
series he himself contributed a volume on the 
Passion of Saint Perpetua. His lecture on the 
newly-discovered Gospel according to Peter, 
which was published late last term, has already 
passed into a second edition. 


A MEMORIAL is being signed at Oxford, pro- 
testing against ‘‘the unsatisfactory character 
of the existing House of Congregation, as the 
chief deliberative and legislative body of the 
University.” It is proposed to abolish the 
present qualification of residence; and to sub- 
stitute an academical qualification, which 
would include only the teaching staff, the 
university officials, and all fellows of colleges. 
There has been an interesting discussion on the 
subject in the two last numbers of the Ox/ford 
Magazine. 


THE University of Cambridge has appointed 
Prof. Allbutt, Prof. MacAlister, and Dr. D. 
MacAlister as its representatives at the 


Eleventh International Medical Congress, to be 
held at Rome in September. 


Mr. W. R. Morrit, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 








Friday in this week at the Taylorian Institution, 
upon ‘‘ Leo Tolstoi.” 


Pror. JEBB has been re-elected president of 
the Cambridge Philological Society for the 
current year... 


Tue Oxford University Dramatic Society 
will give a performance of ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona” on Wednesday next, February 8. 


Tuz Cambridge University Press has in 
preparation two more catalogues of the collec- 
tions in the Fitzwilliam Museum, in addition 
to those already issued on engraved gems and 
on music. These will bea Descriptive Catalogue 
of the MSS., by Mr. Montague Rhodes James, 
illustrated with twenty plates of photographic 
reproductions; and a Catalogue of the 
Egyptian Antiquities, by Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge, of the British Museum. The latter 
will have for introduction a series of chapters 
in which mummies, coffins, and the chief 
objects of funeral furniture and their religious 
significance are described, together with notes 
upon the history of the Egyptians, the Rosetta 
stone, &c. 


In the discussion that took place at Cam- 
bridge on January 26 upon the report pro- 
posing a re-casting of the whole system of 
degrees in music, some objection was taken to 
the phrase, ‘‘the old degree of Master in 
Music.” The Registrary, Dr. Clark, doubted 
whether such a degree had ever existed, and 
suggested that the language used in the Grace 
Books about some of the earlier degrees had 
been misinterpreted. He argued that the word 
incipere (now used only in the supplicata of 
Masters in Arts, Law, and Surgery) was 
evidently used in ancient times with reference 
to the Doctorate. 


Pror. JAMES SULLY will deliver a course of 
twelve lectures at the College of Preceptors on 
Thursdays, at 7 p.m., beginning on February 
23, upon ‘‘ The Characteristics and Mental 
Development of the Child.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


A RUBICON, 


Ir this were made love's rubicon, 

This stream our lingering footsteps cross, 
The other side love’s haven won 

Beyond the reach of wreck and loss ; 

If this divide the land that lizs 

Behind us dark with mysteries 

Of joy once known and woe once borne 
From heaven whose golden-gleaming morn 
Will kindle day that never dies ; 


What voice will tell us if this stream 

Be very water, clear and swect, 

Of Eden meadows, where we dream 

Did pass the primal lovers’ feet ?— 

Or if instead it hide the power} 

To burn and blister, the dread dower 

Of Phlegethon that flows from hell, 
And every ripple rivg the knell 

Of souls that meet their dying hour ; 
And yonder land that looks so fair 

Be not more bright than ways we lefc, 
The ancient fears and phantoms there, 
Once gained of glamour soon bereft — 
And vain remorse and doubt throw gloom 
On winding paths where blossoms bloom 
So sweetly from this distance spied, 
And dark o’er all that landscape wide 
Our wasted day’s descending doom ? 


Lity THICKNESSE. 


¢ 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the English Historical 
Review (Longmans) opens with a very ingenious 
paper by Prof, Vinogradoff on ‘ Folkland.” 
Starting with the theory of John Allen, that 
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Folkland represented the ager publicus of the 
English people, he first explains how _ this 
theory, though never repudiated, has been 
practically modified by later historians. He 
then examines three cases in which alone the 
word occurs in Anglo-Saxon documents, and 
goes on to show how these are all consistent 
with a new theory of his own. He maintains 
that only two tenures were known in early 
times—Bookland and Folkland; and that, as 
Bookland is universally admitted to be land 
held under the terms of a special document of 
title, so Folkland must mean land held under 
the restrictive conditions of customary usage. 
Incidentally, he doubts the existence of anything 
corresponding to ager publicus. He argues that 
the king might hold either Bookland or Folk- 
land, and he suggests that the libri homines of 
Domesday T.R.E. held Folkland. In the same 
number, Mr. James Gairdner discusses again 
the vexed ey: of the relative ages of Anne 
Boleyn an her sister Mary, reasserting his 
former opinion, against Messrs. Friedmann and 
Round, that Anne was the younger of the two. 
Under ‘‘ Notes and Documents,” Mr. J. H. 
Round succeeds in assigning a charter of Henry 
I.), granted to the Church of Exeter, to the 
Easter court held at Winchester in April, 1123 ; 
Mr. A. G. Little shows that Rewley Abbey, at 
Oxford, the first studiwm for Cistercians in 
England, was founded in 1280; and the Rev. 
W. D. Macray prints some Latin sermons for 
the festivals of St. Thomas Becket, preserved in 
the library of Hereford Cathedral, which contain 
a few details about the murder not known from 
other sources. 
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r. 50 c. 
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25 fr. 
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. v. F, Kern. Berlin: Nicolai. 10 M. 
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Mai, Pierre, Solitude. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50c. 

Maisonneurve-Lacosts, Raymond. Inde et Indo-Chine : 
ry pays, les événements, les . Paris: Le Soudier. 
5 fr. 50 c. 

Nevuwiern, J. Geschichte der bildenden Kunst in Bihmen 
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1. Bd. Prag: Calve. 
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observationes. Wien: Kirsch. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Fieuaina, W. Zur Beurteilung d. Christentums Justins d. 
Miirtyrers. Leipzig: Dirffling. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


HISTORY, 


Bravcourt, le Marquis de. Captivité et derniers moments 
de Louis XVL.: récits originaux et documents officiels. 
Paris: Picard. 20 fr. fl 

Buiovpet, G. Etude sur la politique de l’Empereur Frédéric 
If. en Allemagne. Paris: Picard. 7 fr. 50 c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Voater, Ch. A. Abbildungen geodiitischer Instrumente. 
Berlin: Parey. 12M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Puorm patriarchae opusculum paraeneticum. Appendix 
— Excerpta Parisina. Ed. L. Sternbach. Cracow. 
3 

Wirxowsk1, 8. De vocibus hybridis apud antiquos poetas 
romanos, Cracow. 1M. 20Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REAL CHARACTER AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS, 
II. 
Athenaeum Club. 
I mentioned in my previous letter that the 
Book of Esdras I., so far as we can see, pre- 
serves a better and more reliable text than 
that of Ezra. Thus, Kennicott long ago 
pointed out that the number of the vessels men- 
tioned in Ezra, chap. i., is clearly corrupt, 
since the total named disagrees with the sum 
of the several items. On the other hand, in the 
enumeration in Esdras I. the totals tally with 


one another. Thus: 

Ezra. Esdras I. 
Gold chargers one 30 -- 1000 
Silver chargers «+ 1000 -» 1000 
Knives... one we 29 int 29 
Gold basons ... ane 30 — 30 
Silver basons ... a ae on oe 
Other vessels ... .» 1000 .» 1000 

2499 5469 


Now in verse 11 of Ezra i. we read that all the 
vessels of gold and of silver were 5400; while 
in Esdras f chap. ii. 14, we read, ‘‘So all the 
vessels of gold and of silver which were 
carried away, even 5469.” 

In the Hebrew text of Ezra (chap. iv., ver. 2), 
Esar-haddon, king of Assyria, is said to have 
brought the foreign settlers to Samaria. In 
the Book of Kings this is attributed to Shal- 
maneser; soit isin Josephus. In the Book of 
Kings the doings of Shalmaneser’s successor, 
Sargon, are all attributed to Shalmaneser ; and 
it would appear that it was Sargon who brought 
the strangers, and that the name is rightly 
preserved in the Greek versions of Ezra, where 
it occurs as Xaxepduvos. Esar-haddon cannot 
be right. 

Again, the leader of the Jews who returned 
under Cyrus is called Sanabassar in Esdras 
and by Josephus, and Sheshbassar in the Book 
of Ezra. The Rev. C. J. Ball, a good judge, 
says of Sanabassar that “it looks genuine.” 
I shall have more to say about it on another 
occasion. 

Again, the list of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel is most incomplete in Ezra, when 
compared with the similar list iu Esdras I. So 
much for the mistakes in Ezra. 

There is another and more important matter, 
however, to which I now desire to draw atten- 
tion. If we look upon the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehetiiah as portions of one work, 
it is immediate!y obvious that the whole is a 
compilation, and that the compiler has himself 
referred to many of his sources, 

With tlhe pre-exilic sources we have nothing 
to do at present; but I wish to refer to two 
of the post-exilic sources which seem to me to 
be especially interesting. One of them has 
hitherto been overlooked altogether, while the 
other has been hardly sufficiently discussed. 

One of the curious features in the Book of 
Ezra is the insertion in it of es in 
Aramaic (the so-called Chaldee). Some have 
argued as if these Aramaic paragraphs were 
mere letters or official documents taken from the 
archives and inserted in a Hebrew narrative like 
boulders in a matrix of clay. It is very much 
more likely that another theory is the right 
one: namely, that the pieces in question are 
extracts from a once continuous Aramaic 
chronicle, written by and for the first colony 
which returned from exile, and giving an account 
of the rebuilding of the Temple, and which 
incorporated these documents. 

In fact, it is plain that this last theory must be 
right, since a part of the Aramaic extracts does 
not consist of transcribed documents, but is 
itself a regular narrative ; and it is not credible 
that the compiler of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehe- 


miah should himself have written the narrative 
portion of his work in two languages. 

Having settled this point, the next one is to 
try and yen if some other portions of this 
Aramaic chronicle are not extant (not in the 
original), but in a translation. Renan argued, 
and I think very forcibly, and well nigh con- 
clusively, that the first chapter of Ezra must be 
associated with the Chaldee portions of Ezra. 
It has all the appearance of a translation from 
the Aramaic chronicle, of which, in fact, 
it seems to have been the beginning. The 
lan, e attributed to Cyrus in it is not 
such as the Great King would use, and Prof. 
Davidson says of it that it must be a _ 
phrase of the original. The contents of this 
chapter are also singularly consistent with the 
narrative in the portions still remaining in 
Aramaic. 

Let us continue, however. In the book of 
Ezra, chap. i. is followed by an extraneous 
document, namely, the narrative also preserved 
in the 7th of Nehemiah. In Esdras I. this is 
not so; but the story about Cyrus is imme- 
diately followed by the narrative which com- 
mences in Ezra with chap. iv., ver. 7, and which 
is written in Aramaic. This is an additional 
reason for believing that the earlier portion 
about Cyrus was also originally in Aramaic. 
In this part of the story, one or two of the 
names seem, as Mr. Ball points out, to have 
preserved their original form better in Esdras 
than in Ezra. Thus Belemus (for Belibus 
‘* Bel-made’’) instead of Bishlam, and Samellius 
for Samullu, a Babylonian name, instead of 
Shimshai. The noble Asnapper of Ezra, 
chap. iv., verse 10, is clearly corrupt; I would 
suggest that it is a corruption either of 
Shalmaneser or of Sanabassar. In the Greek 
versions the name occurs as ‘Accevagdp, This 
would make clear what has hitherto been a 
puzzle, namely, the identification of Asnapper. 

In Esdras, the reference to Darius in chap. ii., 
verse 30, is immediately followed by the very 
interesting story of Darius and the Three 
Young Men, which runs continuously and in 

uence with what comes before and after. 
has been omitted from the Book of 
Ezra. The reason is pretty plain, and I shall 
return to it in another letter. It seems to me, 
as has also seemed to more experienced people, 
that the story is equally valuable and worthy of 
credit with the rest of the book. Mr. Ball has 
pointed out several forms of expression in it 
which point to its having been a translation from 
the Semitic, like the raphs preceding it. I 
have little doubt myself that the episode also 
formed part of the Aramaic chronicle, and that 
it stands in its right place in . 

Tbe story of Darius and the Three Young 
Men is immediately followed in Esdras by the 
catalogue of those who returned to Jerusalem 
with Zerubbabel, which forms chap. ii. in Ezra 
and chap. vii.in Nehemiah. The list is much 
more complete in Esdras than in either of the 
other narratives, and it is very probable that it 
was taken from the Aramaic chronicle. The 
Aramaic chronicle was probably also the source 
of the listsin Ezra and Nehemiah, which would 
hardly at this time have been compiled in 
Hebrew, but in all probability in Aramaic. 
The catalogue comes in quite logically in 
Esdras, while it has been noticeably displaced in 
Ezra and put into a wrong chronological order, 
and the sequence of events has been accordingly 
entirely confused. 

I would urge, therefore, that the Book of 
Esdras, from the first verse of chap. ii. to the 
forty-sixth verse of chap. v., preserves the 
original order and contents of the Aramaic 
chronicle, of which excerpts are contained in 
the Book of Ezra. We have not exhausted 
all the Aramaic chronicle which is extant, and 
I shall hope to return to it. Meanwhile, I 


This sto 





would suggest as extremely probable that this 





Aramaic chronicle is the work referred to in 
Maccabees II., chap. ii., verse 13, among those 
ype Nehemiah, and which is called 
‘* The epistles of the kings concerning the holy 
gifts.”” It has been supposed to be lost. 

Lastly, it ne FS ee Rai weese to 
treat this portion of Jewish history critically, we 
must discard the order and the contents of the 
narrative in the earlier chapters of Ezra, and 
revert once more to the Book which was treated 
as perfectly canonical until Jerome ventured, 
because of a purely speculative hypothesis, to 
throw doubts upon it—a Book of which an old 
writer referred to by Kennicott says that ‘‘a 
work of great value dropped out of the canon 
when it was remitted to the Apocrypha.” 

I have not exhausted the interesting issues 
raised by the question I have tried to raise, and 
propose to point out some others in a subse- 
quent letter. H. H. Howorrn. 








THE BATTLE OF BARNET. 
Wimbledon: Jan. 30, 1893. 

I do not know if I may avail myself of your 
columns to answer some points in a notice of 
my ‘‘ Lancaster and York,” which has appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review. The notice in question 
is most friendly, and I am deeply thankful to the 
reviewer for it; but I would like to convert 
him to my views as to the battle of Barnet. 
I would fain bring him to see that in aligning 
the forces north and south I have not only not 
‘* gone against traditional views and apparently 
in the teeth of evidence,” but that my arrange- 
ment of the forces is the only one that Deeenalioe 
tradition and authority. 

With respect to local tradition, the two 
substantial facts which it supplies are the 
position of the High Stone, as marking the 
site of the chief and final struggle; and the 
fact, which I gathered on the spot, that the 
hottest of the fight took place on the slopes 
(now partly built over) to the south and east 
of the High Stone. If Warwick’s army had 
been drawn up east and west, with his left at 
or near the High Stone, and Edward’s force 
had been drawn up across Hadley Green with 
their faces to the north (as might have been 
expected, no doubt), there could have been no 
hot fight on the slopes of Enfield Chase, 
though the defeated Lancastrians might have 
been pursued down them. But of this anon. 
The reviewer next commits himself to the extra- 
ordinary statement that he cannot see the 
‘*gmallest reason to sup that Warwick 
encamped along the high road that goes north- 
ward from Barnet.”” To me the reasons appear 
to be—that armies then, as now, had to march 
along roads; that Warwick must have come 
by that road from St. Albans; that by that 
road he had to continue his advance next day ; 
and that he would be going out of his way to 
no purpose if he retired from the dry high 

to camp elsewhere. We are . y 
told that he encamped ‘‘undre an hedge- 
syde”; that points to a camping along a road 
rather than on an open heath. He may have 
encamped partly on the high road and partly 
on the cross road to St. Mary’s Church, because 
I quite suppose that, when he heard of Edward’s 
arrival, he would pre to marshal his line on 
the morrow east and west across the Green, so 
as to catch the enemy as he came out of 
Barnet. But Edward obli him to take up 
a totally different position. What ensued was 
shortly this : Edward led his men in the dark by 
a route which enabled him to get quite near the 
enemy without being ex to the fire of his 
guns ; that implies an advance under cover of a 
hill. If Edward had simply marched north- 
wards out of Barnet on to Hadley Green, 
Warwick’s guns would have swept his position ; 
whereas we are told that the cannon 





balls passed over head, Edward, therefore, 
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executed a flank march either to the east or to 
the west. Between the two there can be no 
question. On the west side, the slope is 
gradual and the ground cut up by fences and 
buildings; on the east side, he had the open 
ground of Enfield Chase, with a steep height 
up to the high road and the High Stone. Local 
tradition—if I may again refer to it—asserts 
that Edward spent the night in a house near 
St. Mary’s Church, and I quite accept the 
statement. Anyhow, the facts of the battle 
preclude any theory that Warwick was facing 
to the west, as he must have done had Edward 
attacked him from that side; in that case, the 
defeated Yorkist left would have been driven 
towards St. Albans, rather than towards 
London. 

The reviewer suggests that, by such a move- 
ment, Edward left the road to London open to 
Warwick. But he had Warwick in his . 
Warwick could not have attempted to retire 
with Edward at his back. 

Coming to the action, we all know that the 
Earl of Oxford, on Warwick’s right, having, 
as I say, more level ground before him, charged 
Hastings on Edward’s left, and drove him clear 
off the field. The reviewer holds that, in the 

osition I assign to him, Hastings must have 

en driven eastwards across country and not 
towards London. So he might have gone if he 
had chosen to do so; but fugitives generally 
make for a road, and, in this case, a retreat to 
one side would soon bring the defeated towards 
St. Albans rather than towards London. I 
must admit, however, that that part of the 
action is compatible with the assumption 
either of a north and south position, or of an 
east and west position. Not so the rest. Two 
fixed points remain : one the fact communicated 
by Edward to his sister, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, that whereas at the beginning of 
the action he had his face towards the vil- 
lage whence .Warwick had come, i.e., St. 
Albans, at the close he had fought his way 
round so as to have his back to that quarter. 
The other point is the fact that Oxford, return- 


ing to the battle, came into collision with his P 


own friends. At the close of the action, there- 
fore, Edward was facing south, Warwick facin 
north ; and Oxford, hastening back along the 
road from Barnet, found himself in Warwick’s 


rear. 

I will ask any one to look at the map, and 
then judge of the extraordinary movements 
that must have taken place to bring Warwick 
to face north at the close of the action if he 
began by facing south. His left must first 
have been driven down hill into Enfield Chase, 
and then driven up hill again to the High Stone. 
If, on the other hand, he was facing east at 
the first, when out-flanked by Gloucester, a 
back wheel of a quarter circle on the high level 
ground would bring him with his face to the 


north, 
J. H. RAMSAY. 








THE OAT IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 
London : Jan. 30, 1893. 

In last week’s ACADEMY, Prof. Herbert 
Strong quotes a statement of Prof. Petrie that 
“cats first appear” in Egypt ‘during the 
XVIIIth Dynasty.” This is probably only 
meant with reference to pictures of hunting 
Scenes (such as may be seen in the British 
Museum from a Theban tomb), where cats do 
duty as retrievers. There is, however, @ much 
more ancient picture where a cat is doing this 
uty, namely, in the second tomb at Beni- 
m. It is not very well drawn in the 
Denkméiler {i., pl. 130). Wilkinson also gives 
® picture of a cat sitting, and the name iait, 
“tabby,” written by the side of it. Both these 

pictures are of the XIIth Dynasty. 
That the cat had appeared in Egypt long 





before the XVIIIth Dynasty is notorious to 
all who take an interest in Egyptian matters. 
The earliest copies which exist of chapter xvii. 
of the Book of the Dead contain a gloss explainin 
why the Sun-god is called “cat.” The origi 
text, speaking of the Great Cat of the Persea 
tree in Heliopolis, upon which the gloss is a 
commentary, must be very much more ancient 
still. If Prof. Strong will look at Lepsius, 
Aelteste Texte (pl. 17, 1. 32, and pl. 18, ll. 35 
and 36), he will see five pictures of the cat, 
copied from the coffin of Mentuhotep, now at 
Berlin; and, at the corresponding places on 
the coffin of Sebak-iin (pl. 32, |. 51, and pl. 33, 
1, 54, 55, and 56), he will find repetitions of 
the same pictures. In some of these places the 
cat occurs at the end of the word madu, as its 
determinative ; in others it stands instead of it, 
as its ideo The cat is as old in Egypt as 
the mythology itself which mentions it. 

P. LE P. RENOUF. 








JEWISH AND INDIAN PARALLELS, 
Sunnyfield, Clapham Park : Jan. 25, 1893. 

“J. P. K.” asks (ACADEMY, Dec. 17) 
whether the right of a son to a partition of his 
father’s property, and the doctrine of successive 
births, may not have been brought to the W est 
by the Buddhist missions. It seems still more 
‘‘interesting to consider” whether the New 
Testament parables supposed to contain these 
references may not themselves have a similar 


origin. 

x the Buddhist parable (Saddharma Pun- 
darika, ch. iv. Burnouf’s translation, pp. 63-75), 
which is generally regarded as parallel to that 
of the Prodigal (Luke xv.), there are details 
which recall likewise the story of the rich man 
and Lazarus in the next chapter of the same 
evangelist. The son stolen in early youth from 
his father’s house drags out a miserable exist- 
ence in a distant part of the country. His body 
covered with sores, he begs from door to door. 
His poverty is ascribed to no ial vice or 
rodigality, it being implied that his grovelling 
inclinations keep him in this wretched state— 
the type of unconverted humanity. The 


&| father, having long searched for his son in 


vain and given him up for lost, has meanwhile 
become immensely rich. He is seated in state 
at the gate (compare Luke xvi. 20) of his 
palace, when the wretched beggar chances to 
pass by, and as he shrinks back abashed, is 
recognised. The rich man does not, however, 
yet reveal himself, but sends to engage his son, 
at a double wage, for the only work 
for which he seems fitted, the cleansing 
of the place where the refuse is thrown 
out. The father coming in disguise to 
where his son is engaged at his lowly employ- 
ment, at first affects to chide him as an un- 
profitable servant, but presently, overcome by 
paternal tenderness, reveals himself, clasping 
the poor outcast to his heart (comp. Luke xv. 
20, and xvi. 22.) ‘‘So men, inclined to vice 
though they may be, are yet the children of 
the Tathagata, heirs to the priceless treasure of 
his Gnosis, which, when he has disciplined 
ot 8) he confers upon them” (comp. Heb. 
xii. 6. 

There is a striking parallelism also between 
the parable (in the same treatise, ch. v.) of the 
man born blind and the contents of the ninth 
chapter of the Fourth Gospel, the identical 
question being proposed—‘‘ Are sins committed 
in a former life the cause of his calamity?” A 
great physician, having prepared healing herbs, 
one of which he chews to a pulp, restores the 
blind man’s sight. As the Pharisees dispute 


with his Gospel analogue, so the Rishis are hera 
introduced rebuking and exhorting him to 
strive after the true spiritual sight, the erm | 
sight being nothing. So, “blind from birt 

through their great ignorance, beings are 





doomed to igration, not understanding 
the wheel of production of causes and effects, 
tw | enter on the path of sorrow. And so the 
Tathagata, the great physician, all wise, all 
merciful, is born into a world afflicted with 
ignorance.” Whether derived from this or not, 
e corresponding Gospel narrative was, no 
doubt, like it originally meant to be understood 
symbolically. J. M, Carrer. 








‘““THE RAT, THE CAMEL, AND THE KING.” 
London: Jan. 28, 1893. 

In answer to Mr. E. Sidney Hartland’s 
letter in THE ACADEMY of Jan. 28, referring to 
my Indian Nights’ Entertainment, I may men- 
tion that among my notes I possess the names 
of all the vi whose stories I reproduce ; 
with the dates on which the stories were told, 
and that, if the book should go to a second 
edition, these iculars will be inserted. 

I have not in my introduction discussed the 
origin and the historical or scientific value of 
my collection, because, living as I was in the 
remotest parts of India far away from books 
of reference, and engaged in duties which 
involved a very unsettled existence, not 
always in peaceful cantonments, I really 
had not the means at hand to enable 
me to write with any authority on that 
important section of my subject, which, indeed, 
I was only too glad to leave to more competent 
hands than my own. Mr. Hartland, however, 
will be glad to know that the story referred to 
by him—namely, that of the Rat, the Camel, 
and the King—was told to me by one Nazam 
Din, of the — of Ghargasti. This village 
is one of several in the Chach Plain, on the 
left bank of the Indus, between Attock and 
Ghazi, most of which villages are inhabited by 
Pathans or — whose forefathers settled 
there. Nazam Din was himself an Afghan; and 
this fact, unless the story is also found in 
Hindostin, gives it an origin, to begin with, 
still more to the west— namely, in > 
istin. With regard to the story as told by 
Herodotus, it is to be remembered that the 
very oldest tales have a trick of clustering and 
crystalising round the names of t heroes 
of historic times. The legends of Raji 
Rasalu afford several very striking examples in 

int. 

a CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 








ROSES ON A WILLOW TREE. 
Dunstable: Jan. 28, 1893. 

At p. 77 of your last number you refer to 
a portent of roses growing on a willow tree in 
winter, as given in the Chronicle of Louth Park 
Abbey. The improbable suggestion is thrown 
out that “early leaf buds just bursting into 
leaf’ were mistaken for roses. Early leaf buds 
would be objects far too familiar to be mis- 
taken for roses. 

The ‘‘ roses” were probably the fun, met 
with on the willow (Salix purpurea), and named 
Melampsora mixta. This parasite grows on the 
leaves and young branches of the willow, and 
forms swollen pustles not unlike small rosebuds 
both in size and colour. At maturity the 
pustules open and exhibit a brilliant orange- 
vermilion interior, the vivid coloration being 
due to vast accumulations of orange-vermilion 
spores. The fungus is not peculiar to the 
winter, although it is frequently seen on young 
willow branches in the winter months. 

WorrTuincton G, SMITH. 








** ANGLICI CAUDATI.”’ 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Jan. 30, 1893. 
Since my letter on the above subject 
(AcADEMY, Jan. 28) was written, I have come 
across a Latin proverb, in which the English 





are credited with the tales of snakes, and 
Gascons with those of wolves. It is quoted in 
Benvenuto da Imola’s commentary on Paradiso 
xxvii. 58, where Dante alludes to Clement V. 
as a Gascon : 

“Clemens IV. (sic) fuit de Vasconia, et in hoc 
notat eum ivfamia rapacitatis; nam Vascones in 
partibus Galliac vulgariter dicuntur habere caudam 
lupinam propter rapacitatem, juxta illud : Anglicus 
anguinam caudam fert, Vasco lupinam.”’ 

It would be interesting to know what is the 
origin of the tradition as regards the Gascons. 
The snake's tale attributed to the English is, 
I take it, only a variation of the fish-tail or 
frog-tail inentioned in my former letter. 

PAGET TOYNBEE. 





London: Jan. 31, 1893. 


John Major, in the AHistoria Majoris 
Britanniae, repeats this story, also placing the 
occurrence at Rochester : 


‘*In brevi temporis curriculo sic Augustinus 
laboravit ut Regem ipsum et omnem Kentiae 
populum pene ad fidem converterit. Ad Roches- 
triam transicns verbum dei evangelizare coepit : sed 
contra virum dei piscium caudas vulgus irrisorie 
projecit, quare numen supplex Augustinus im- 
plorat, quatinus illius loci parvuli caudati in 
peccati poenam nascerentur, et quatinus moniti 
addiscant non temnere divos. Et propterea ut 
Anglorum annales recitant parvuli caudati nasce- 
bantur.’’—(Lib. ii., cap. ix., ad fin.) 

Major goes on to say that he does not believe 
that Rochester children are born with tails still, 
but that the punishment was inflicted for a 
season only, although both Scotch and French 
assert the contrary. 

R. D. Winson. 





“THE DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY.” 
Ellesborough House, Tring: Jan. 28, 1893. 

My friend, the Rev. J. Morse, sub-editor of 
the Dictionary of Iymnology, has called my 
attention to a serious slip in what was said of 
Prudentius in my review in the ACADEMY of 
January 21, 

The cantos, which everybody knows, can be 
traced in the cross reference index to the 
articles headed by the first line of the poems, 
which nobody knows. It should perhaps have 
been added that a hymn which has an article 
of its own is sometimes incidentally mentioned 
elsewhere, and then it is not superfluous to 
turn to the cross reference index. 


G. A. Srucox. 





‘* MISSING FRIENDS,” 
London: Jan. 28, 1893. 


I notice that in the review of Missing Friends, 
being the adventures of a Danish emigrant, 
in the ACADEMY of January 28, doubt is 
thrown on the authenticity of the incidents 
described, and on the nationality of the author. 

However much the internal evidence of the 
book may seem to point to those conclusions, 
I can only say that the author is a Dane, as he 
asserts, that 1 have every reason to believe that 
his adventures are genuine, and that at the 
present moment he resides in Queensland. 

T. Fisner Unwin. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Bunpay, Feb. 5, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘‘ Handicraft,” 
illustrated, by Sir J. Crichton-Browne. 
ene, Se 6,5p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
eeting. 
5 p.m. London Institution: “The Natural History 
of Silica,’’ illustrated, oy Mr. J. J. Harris Teall. 





8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Architecture,” V., b: 
Mr. G. Aitchison. , , Pras, 
8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Practical Measurements of Alternating Electrical Cur- 
rents,” II., 2s J. A. Fleming. 
lc : 


Mr. SAE Mello 


toria Institute: “ Primitive Man,” by 





MY. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, ‘Has the Per- 
tion of Time a Genesis in Toonane bp Messrs. 8. 
exander, G. Dawes Hicks, and C. C. Massey. 

8.15 p.m. Carlyle Society: Discussion, “‘ The Rural 
Exodus,” by Mr. P. Anderson Graham. ’ 
Tvespay, Feb. 7,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Functions 

of the Cerebellum,” IV., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “‘The Book of the 
Dead—Translation and Commentary,” continued, by 
= wy 3 Renouf; “A Babylonian Brick,” by the 

v. A. \ 

8 —- Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘Silver 
Smelting.” 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Pettery Glazes: their 
Classification and Decorative Value in Ceramic Design,” 
by Mr. Wilton P. Rix. i 

Wepnespay. Feb. 8, 7.30 p.m. Goethe Society: ‘The 

Golden Legend and Faust,’”’ by Dr. Carl Obly. 

8pm. Geological : 

8pm. Ja! Society: ‘‘ The Influence of Europe 
on the Art of Old Japan,” by Mr. Marcus B. Huish. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Some Points in the 
Chemical Technology of Oil Boiling. with an Account of 
a New Process for g g Oils, for Decorators’ 
and Artists’ Use,” by Prof. W. Noel Hartley. 

Tuurspay, Feb. 9, 3 p.m. “— Institution : “‘ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” I., by Prof. Patrick Geddes. 

7 p.m. don Institution : “ The Overture,” illus- 
trated, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. : 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Architecture,” VI., by 
Mr. G. Aitchison. f 

8 p.m. Electrical eers: * ental Re- 
searches on Alternate Current Transformers,” % Dr. 
J. A. Fleming; “‘ Testing Alternators,” by Mr. W. M. 


Mordy. 
oom: Mathematical : ‘“‘ The Harmonics of a Ring,” 


by Prof. W. D. Niven. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. : 
Fripay, Feb. 10,5 p.m. Physical: Annual General Meeting ; 
* Recent Determinations of Molecular Refraction and 
ion,”? by Dr. Gladstone; “The Separation and 
8 ion of Gases,” by Mr. E. C. C. Baly. 
Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting ; 
“ Long Shoot Dredgers,” by Mr. H. Calder Libnitz. 
7.30 p.m. ae: * The Modern Romantic Ballad,” 
‘arkes. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Howard Lecture, “The 
Development and Transmission of Power from Central 
Stations,” V., by Prof. W. C. Unwin. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘* Some Associated Organ- 
isms,” by Prof. C. Stewart. ied ; 

Sarurpay, Feb. 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ ae 
and Design in Music,” IV., illustrated, by Prof. C. H. H, 


Parry. : 
8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Chemical Lecture Experiments. By G. S&S. 
Newth. (Longmans.) In this useful volume 
are described more than six hundred experi- 
ments, illustrating the properties and reactions 
of the non-metallic elements and of their chief 
compounds. Over two hundred figures have 
been introduced into the text; a number of 
tables and an index complete the book. 
Lecturers on chemistry, and their assistants, 
will highly appreciate the practicability of the 
experiments which Mr. Newth gives; for there 
are no impossible arrangements of apparatus 
and materials such as figure too frequently in 
works of this class. Moreover, the scientific 
basis of the book is altogether sound. The 
detailed descriptions of lantern- illustrations and 
of the methods of liquefying gases (pp. 276 to 
302) are particularly to be commended for 
clearness and completeness. Many of the 
experiments are new and ingenious; nearly all 
of them may be performed without the em- 
ployment of costly and elaborate apparatus. 


The Chemical Basis of the Animal Body. 
By A. Sheridan Lea. (Macmillans.) This 
book, though it practically forms an inde- 
pendent work, was written as an appendix to 
the fifth edition of the Tert-book of Physi- 
ology by Prof. Michael Foster. It has been 
prepared with great care and sound judgment, 
and is as complete as its size (under 300 pages) 
allowed. Numerous references to original 
memoirs and treatises enable the reader to 
pursue the study of special departments of its 
subject-matter in their minuter details. It 
contains an index of subjects covering ten 
pages; a second index of authorities quoted 


occupies more than seven pages. Although 
we could have wished that the work 
had extended to greater length, we 





! should have some difficulty in pointing out 
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any omissions of real moment. Something, 
however, might have been said about the fate 
of the pentose group of carbohydrates in the 
body; something as to the peculiarly different 
results caused by inulin and laevulose on the 
one hand, and starch and dextrose on the other, 
when administered to diabetic patients. The 
volume is remarkably free from mistakes and 
misprints; but on page 185 some errors have 
crept into the statements concerning theine, 
which are in part condensed from Johnston 
and Church’s Chemistry of Common Life. In 
that work, however, it is nowhere stated that 
theine occurs ‘‘in South African bush-tea, and 
in many other plants from which stimulating 
beverages are obtained by infusion,” it being 
expressly mentioned that this alkaloid had 
been found only in tea, coffee, maté, guarana, 
and kola-nuts. Since the date of the publica- 
tion of the work cited, theine has been 
discovered in Japan tea from Ilex cassine. But 
the solid worth of this admirable treatise on 
the chemistry of the animal body is not really 
affected by the few omissions and mistakes 
which can be discovered by a careful scrutiny 
of its pages. We have no hesitation in 
recommending the volume unreservedly to 
teachers and to students; it forms a very 
welcome addition to the literature of biological 
chemistry. 

Metal Colouring and Bronzing. By A. H. 
Hiorns. (Macmillans.) The one special feature 
of this technological manual is its eminently 
practical character. The main bulk of the book 
is taken up with the discussion of recipes. 
Mr. Hiorns, who is principal of the metal- 
lurgical department in the Municipal Technical 
School at Birmingham, has occupied himself 
in testing the methods of colouring metals 
which have been recommended by various 
authorities, both English and foreign. It is 
peculiarly instructive to note how many of 
these methods have been proved by the trials 
of Mr. Hiorns to be complete or partial failures. 
In numerous cases the materials directed to be 
mixed include ingredients which have been 
ascertained by experiment to be wholly useless. 
Considerable stress is laid upon the influence 
of light upon certain kinds of patina. Par- 
ticularly important are the remarks about the 
treatment of bronzes exposed to the impure 
air of large towns. It is to be wished that 
the authorities in charge of our London statues 
would ponder and follow the recommendations 
(based in part on the experiments of a Berlin 
Commission), which are to be found on pages 
169 to 173. It will, however, be probably 
found that half a dozen slight “ oilings” 
each year of a bronze statue will amply 
suffice to secure the desired result; we think 
that linseed oil which has been rendered highly 
siccative by borate of manganese is to be pre- 
ferred to bone oil or to olive oil. In spite of 
the substantial merit of the book before us, we 
are bound to allow that it admits of improve- 
ment in some directions. The style is rather 
slovenly, and, in places, ungrammatical. And 
it would have been of great advantage to the 
due appreciation of Mr. Hiorns’ results if his 
readers had been furnished with complete 
analyses of the various alloys upon which his 
experiments in patinating were tried. It is 
not sufficient to state that some were of brass, 
others of bronze, and so forth. We want in 
each case the precise centesimal composition of 
the alloy used. 

Handwirterbuch der Chemie. Von Dr. A. 
Ladenburg. 51, 52, and 53te Lief. (Breslau: 
Trewendt). In the three instalments now 
before us of this monumental Dictionary 
of Chemistry, the tenth volume is completed, 
and the eleventh begun. The subjects discussed 
are these: Sulphur, Soap, Selenium, Mustard- 
oils, Silicon, Spectrum-Analysis, Saliva, and 
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reaches so high a level of excellence as might 
be expected from a study of other technological 
papers in this dictionary; there are no illus- 
trations, nor are any English authorities 
referred to in the bibliography of the subject. 
We observe that the recent redetermination 
of the atomic weight of Silica is not recorded. 
In the article on Spectrum-analysis (by Dr. 
Dieterici), Mr. Norman Lockyer’s surname is 
always given as Lokyer. But we are bound 
to say that the imperfections which may be 
detected in this work are comparatively 
unimportant, and do not materially lessen its 
value as an indispensable book of reference. 








SOME BOOKS ON ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY. 


A Method of English for Secondary Schools. 
By James Gow. Part I.—Grammar Chiefly. 
(Macmillans.) From Dr. Gow’s preface we 
gather that his object has been to write a course 
of lessons suited to the lower forms of schools, 
and so framed as to turn to the best possible 
account the little time that it is possible 
to devote to English teaching. His view, 
which we consider sound, is that (for the 
junior classes at least) the aim of the teacher 
of English should be: first to enable the 
learner to read literary English with intelli- 
gence; and, secondly, to impart to him 
such an insight into the general principles of 
language as is necessary for the profitable study 
of foreign tongues. Accordingly, in this book 
he passes over much of the ‘‘ grammar”? that is 
ordinarily taught at an early stage, and intro- 
duces a great deal of matter that is usually 
deferred until a late period of the school 
course, and not a little that does not usually 
form part of school instruction at all. The 
lessons are cleverly contrived, and we do not 
doubt that in the hands of a skilful teacher 
they could be made very useful; but it is 
plain that English philology is not Dr. Gow’s 
special line of things, and there are many 
crudities that should be corrected if a second 
edition is called for. The remarks on the 
conventional nature of language admit of an 
orthodox interpretation, but are dangerously 
expressed. On p. 122 the reader is told that 
strong verbs are all of one syllable, with six 
exceptions, which are compounds of for and 
be. What about “arise,” ‘‘ overtake,” ‘‘ under- 
stand,” and many others? On the same page 
“dig” is cited as a strong verb that has 
become weak; the contrary is the fact. In 
the Notes for the Teacher Dr. Gow says: 
“The old explanation that the final d of past 
tenses is an abbreviation of did, and that did is a 
reduplicated perfect seems to be now abandoned 
— Dr. Sweet says nothing of it, and classes 
did among weak past tenses.’’ 

Could not the author have asked some com- 
petent person to tell him what philologists do 





now believe on this subject? The proof- 
reading is also not faultless: in the cipher 
passage on p. 3 the letter fA is twice mis- 
printed for n; and on p. 158 Mr. E. B. Tylor 
is credited with having written a work on the 
“Early History of Manhood.” 


Old English Phonology. By George Hempl. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath.) This little volume of 
ninety-five pages is the first portion of Prof. 
Hempl’s forthcoming Old English Grammar 
and Reader. The system of symbols used for 
the notation of etymological and phonological 
relations is si arly ingenious and complete. 
In dealing with the few controverted points, 
the author usually agrees with Sievers; but 
he follows Kluge in assigning long quantity 
to the i in infinitives like teolian, and to the 
first ¢ in the suffix -ere of agent nouns. The =| 
fault of importance that we note in the boo 
is that Prof. Hemp] has introduced some 





doubtful speculations of his own, such as 
the derivation of ‘“‘book” from the Latin 
bucum, which is not likely to find general 
acceptance. Conjectures of this kind are out 
of place in an elementary book; at the very 
least, they ought to be carefully distinguished 
from established facts. The author makes a 
strange mistake in saying that Byrhtferth 
taught at Ramsey ‘‘in the Isle of Man.” The 
Ramsey of academic fame is of course the place 
so named in Huntingdonshire. 


Angol Nyelvtan és Olvasékinyv Iskolai és 
magan-haszndlatra, Irtak Patterson J. Arthur, 
és Dr. Balassa Joszef: (Budapest.) The insti- 
tutions and language of England have always 
been held in honour in. Hungary; we ought 
therefore to welcome the appearance of a new 
English grammar and reading book, for schools 
and self-instruction, as the title sets forth, by 
Prof. A. J. Patterson and Dr. J. Balassa. The 
book opens with some general remarks on 
English pronunciation ; the part on phonetics is 
very carefully done, for which a kind of glossic 
is used, and Greek letters help to eke out our 
inadequate alphabet. We can trace the in- 
fluence of Dr. Sweet’s works a great deal in 
this part, and he is our best authority. We 
next have exercises in reading (Gyakorlékiényv) 
in which the pronunciation is carefully figured, 
short vocabularies and grammatical notes being 
appended. The second part (Nyelvtan), con- 
tains the grammar par excellence, and gives a 
succinct analysis of the structure of the lan- 
guage. The noun does not require much space, 
with its one case and its few irregular plurals. 
The adjective, being uninflected as in Magyar, 
gives no trouble. The verb requires to be 
treated at greater length. We have the 
auxiliaries ‘‘ have,” ‘‘ be,” and ‘‘do,” and a 
complete paradigm of both active and passive 
forms of a regular verb. On page 72 we have 
the inevitable table of strong forms followed on 
page 75 by some special forms of weak verbs 
which present difficulties, such as ‘‘ clothe,” 
“clad,” &c.(akiilinés ragozdsu gyingeigékalakjat). 
These are followed by the prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, and the arrangement of words (Szérend). 
The whole of this part of the work seems 
to us remarkably clear. It is reduced to the 
smallest compass, but treated in a thoroughly 
scholarly way. It is interesting to us English- 
men to see our language taught through the 
medium of a Ugrian tongue. The prepositions 
proper to certain adjectives and verbs our 
authors seem to leave to be acquired from the 
reading lessons. In some English Grammars 
for foreigners they occupy considerable space. 
The more advanced reading-book (Olvasékinyv) 
occupies from page 80 to 144, and consists of 
well-selected extracts; some old favourites, of 
course, making their appearance amonz the 
poems, such as the ‘‘ Loss of the Royal 
George” and the ‘‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade.” The prose pieces are taken, among 
others, from Macaulay, Dickens, and Z'om 
Brown’s School-days”; the last, we should 
think, by its copious use of school-boy slang, 
would present no trifling difficulties to the 
Ugrian student. The word “fag,” for ex- 
ainple, necessitates a very long explanation on 
page 159 of the vocabulary. The latter appears 
to be both copious and accurate. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Anthro- 

pological Institute, held on January 24, Prof. 

A. Macalister, of Cambridge, was elected 

are for the current year, in succession to 
. E. B. Tylor. 


Mr. B. V. DARBISHTRE, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been appointed cartographer to the 





Royal Geograyhical Society. 


Pror. Patrick GEDDES, of Dundee, will 
begin a course of four lectures or. ‘‘ The Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on Thursday next, February 9; and on 
Saturday week, February 18, Lord Rayleigh 
will begin a course of six lectures on ‘Sound 
and Vibrations,” 


_It is proposed to form a society of concholo- 
gists residing in and near London, devoted 
exclusively to the study of Mollusca. A cir- 
cular has been issued by Mr. E. R. Sykes (13, 
Doughty-street, W.C.); and on the preliminary 
list of supporters are the names of Col. 
Beddome, Lieut.-Col. Godwin-Austen, Messrs. 
Cosmo Melvill, E. A. Smith, B. B. Woodward, 
and the Rev. R. Boog Watson 


AT the last meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society, an obituary notice was read of Thomas 
Davies, foreign secretary of the socicty, and 
for many years connected with the mineral- 
ogical department of the British Museum, as 
his father had been before him. It was also 
announced that a committee had been formed 
to collect subscriptions for the benefit of his 
wife and family. The chairman of the com- 
mittee is Prof. Story Maskelyne; and the 
treasurer is Dr. Hugo Miiller, 13, Park-square 
East, Regent’s-park. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Aw Anglo-Jiddish dialogue book, consisting of 
glossary and short English stories, with inter- 
lineary phonetic spelling in square Hebrew 
characters, and a Jiddish translation on the 
opposite page, is being compiled for the classes 
committee of the Russo-Jewish Committee. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co.’s ‘Oriental List,” 
which is now in its fourth year of publication, 
deserves the support of oriental students. 
Besides its catalogue of new books, published 
in England, on the Continent, in the East, and 
in America, it gives, under the heading of 
‘** Notes and News,” details about important 
oriental works, which are both more full and 
more careful than anything of the sort to be 
found elsewhere. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Roya Society or Evinnurcu.—(Monday, Jan. 16 ) 


Pror. Corrtanp in the chair.—A paper was com- 
municated by Ur. William Pole on ‘* The present 
state of Knowledge and Opinion in regard to 
Colour Blindness.’’ It was read, in the author’s 
absence, by Prof. W. Rutberford, and was copiously 
illustrated with drawings and coloured diagrams. 
The paper, which is of considerable length, alludes 
at the outset to the address on ‘‘ Colour Vision,” 
given by the president of the Biological Section of 
the British Association at Edinburgh in August 
last, pointing out the unsatisfactory nature of 
some views on colour blindness still held in 
England. The author, concurring in this opinion, 
has endeavoured, by indu-trious and careful 
research, to ascertain whether, on the Con- 
tinent, where the most powerful minds have 
long been engaged in the investigation of this 
subject, a more lucid and satisfactory state of 
knowledge may not be found. And in order to 
narrow the inquiry, he has confined it to the form 
of dichromic vision called ‘* red-green blindness,”’ 
which is by far the most common type. After 
referring to the early history of the subject, in- 
cluding his description of his own case in the 
Philosophical Transactions of 1859, and some 
supplemental data since published eleewhere, he 
gives a general view of the phenomena of dichromic 
vision, and then proceeds to discuss two points 
which have formed the chief difficulties of the 
subject, and have been subject to much dispute— 
namely, (1) the relation of the dichromic colour- 
sensations to those of normal vision, and (2) 
the nature and import of certain variations 
found to exist in the vision of different dichro- 
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to decide both these points by reference to 
preconceived theories; but the Continental 
investigators have adopted more practical modes 
of determining them. As to the nature of the 
colours seen, the universal testimony of colour-blind 
persons is that their two colour-sensations corre- 
spond generally with those given by the normal 
yellow and blue; but the correctness of this has 
been questioned on theoretical grounds. According 
to Young’s theory of three fundamental colour 
sensations — red, green, and blue or violet, 
dichromic vision has been assumed to be caused 
by the absence of one of these, the other two 
remaining in action ; so that the warm dichromic 
colour ought to be, not yellow, but either green or 
red. And this has been thought to derive some 
support from the variations existing among 
dichromic patients, who have been accordingly 
divided into two distinct classes, called ‘‘red-blind’’ 
and “‘ green-blind’’ respectively. The simplicity 
of this explanation has given it great popularity 
and long endurance; but at length its constant 
collision with the positive testimony of the persons 
affected has prompted Continental investigators to 
search for means of testing the facts more con- 
clusively. Their industry has been rewarded, as 
several expedients have been hit upon by which the 
nature of the dichromic sensations may be more 
positively determined. In the first place, it has 
been found that true dichromic vision is occasion- 
ally produced by disease; secondly, persons exist 
who have one eye normal and the other dichromic ; 
and thirdly, it has been discovered that dichromic 
vision can actually be identified in certain parts of 
the normal retina. In all these cases, therefore, 
it becomes possible for the eame person to compare 
the normal with the dichromic colour sensation, 
and so to decide positively as to their similarity or 
otherwise. Dr. Pole’s paper gives full references to 
these observations, which have furnished an enor- 
mous accumulation of evidence, all confirming the 
testimony of the colour-blind as to the colours seen, 
and so invalidating the contradictory inferences 
from theory. As to the second subject of difticulty, 
the author describes the variations found in 
dichromic vision, and collects the accounts of the 
many scientific observations made upon them, 
including some of his own. There appears nothing 
in the way of fact to justify the fundamental 
difference of classification assumed by the theory ; 
the phenomena proving all consistent with simple 
variations of intensity of the colours seen. But as 
the most recent observations by Lord Rayleigh 
and others have shown precisely similar variations 
to be equally prevalent in normal vision, this 
peculiarity forms no special feature of colour-blind- 
ness, aud may therefore be left out of consideration. 
The author, having —— of these two special 
points, goes on to examine more generally the work 
of the principal foreign investigators, and has given 
citations from the latest writings of all the best 
Continental authorities, such as Douders, Hering, 


Holmgren, Von Kries, Fick, Stilling, Rose, Preyer, , 


Uhtoff, Van der Weyde, Leber, Hippel, Nuel, 
Cohn, Kreuchel, Kénig, Dieterici, B un, Hess, 
Hillebrand, and others, as to their investigations 
and opinions on various points connected with the 
matter; and it is quite clear that for years past the 
explanation of colour-blindness by the absence of 
one of Young's three sensations has been practically 
abandoned as untenable, even by those who remain 
the strongest supporters of Young’s general colour 
theory. Tocomplete and confirm this view of thecase 
it has only required the concurrence of one name, of 
the highest and most unimpeachable authority, 
that of Prof. von Helmholtz; and this has now 
been furnished by the recent publication of a new 
edition of his great work on Physiological Optics. 
The author of the paper has devoted « special 
article* to a careful examination of Helmholtz’s 
pg mode of dealing with colour-blindness. 
Te no longer insists on what he calls the “‘ older ’’ 
mode of ——, but shows that other appli- 
cations of Young’s theory will better account for 
the phenomena ; and in fact he has worked out a 
new ‘‘ Allgemeinere Form der Dichromasie’’ with 
this view. He has also re-determined, by entirely 
novel theoretical calculations, the three funda- 
mental colours, making two of them coincide with 
those = gry by Hering, which may indicate the 
probability of some future compromise between 


* See Philosophical Magazine, January, 1893. 








the two rival theories. The author congratulates the 
students of colour-blindness on this final removal, 
by the concurrence of the best authorities, of the 
principal stumbling-block which has hitherto lain 
in the way of the proper consideration of the 
phenomena. An appended bibliography of up- 
wards of a hundred works and papers, almost 
entirely of recent foreign origin, which have been 
examined for the purpose of this paper, shows the 
large extent of the author’s inquiries.—In the dis- 
cussion which followed, the chief speaker was Sir 
George Gabriel Stokes, who added important re- 
marks on the subject generally, and described some 
interesting peculiarities in his own vision. The 
reader, Prof. Rutherford, also contributed some 
valuable information derived from his own ex- 
perience. 


AntstoTaL1an.—(MMonday, Jan. 23.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopason, Esq., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. Bernard Bosanquet read a paper on 
‘* Notes on Sensation and the Perception of Distance 
in Prof. James’s Psychology.”? The paper briefly 
drew attention to passages in Prof. James’s 
Psychology, dealing with pure sensation, modified 
sensation, and sense-perception, and compared the 
doctrine that sensation does not exist as a con- 
stituent within perception with a passage from 
Green unfavourably commented on by Prof. 
James. Without professing to determine the 
meaning assigned by the author to sensation, the 
paper criticised, chiefly on grounds of fact, the 
treatment of distance as an optical sensation 
precisely of the same nature as the sensations of 
height and breadth.—The p.per was followed by a 
discussion. 


Royat Socrery or Lirsrature.—( Wednesday, 
Jan. 25.) 


Dr. J. S. Puen, vice-president, in the chair.—A 
paper on ‘‘ Early English Alliterative Poetry ’’ was 
read by Dr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow. He intro- 
duced the subject by pointing out the influences of 
the Norman Oonquest upon the Anglo-Saxon 
language, and showing that about eighty-five 
years after the Conquest the groundwork of the 
modern English language might be observed. 
| The Conquest, however, had scarcely any effect in 
neutralising the vernacular tongue, and the 
changes which occurred consisted mainly of 
changes in the Saxon forms and terminations, and 
| not in an admixture, to any great extent, with 
words of Norman origin. From a.p. 1250 to 1350 
| the Saxons and Normans, having laid aside their 
‘ antipathies, were living together in amity, while 
' ey og meme in acommon language and literature ; 
ut it was not until about 1550 that the English 
tongue, as now spoken, was thoroughly estab- 
lished. The author reviewed the early English 
ms from 1150 to 1550, illustrating his remarks 
y many interesting quotations, and discussed the 
more important, such as the Vision of Piers 
Plowman, in considerable detail. He showed also 
that these poems manifest all the essential pro- 
perties of our Anglo-Saxon rhythms, as, during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries each 
verse may be divided into two _ sections, 
the first of which contains two, and the latter one, 
accented syllable marked with the alliteration, just 
as in the Anglo-Saxon versification. In the later 
poems there is, however, a tendency to increase 
the accented syllables in each section. With the 
exception of Layamon’s Brut (1205) and Laurence 
Minot’s poems (1350) — both of which contain 
rhyme in addition to alliteration—all the poems 
considered are purely alliterative. Dr. Do>glas 
Lithgow then alluded to a large number of poems 
written within the period under consideration, in 
which rhyme co-existed with alliteration ; but these 
he merely enumerated, and concluded by showing 
that the same metrical system which our ancestors 
brought with them in their warships from the 
banks of the Elbe, in the fifth century, continued 
more or less among their descendants as late as 
the middle of the fifteenth century—a period of 
over a thousand years.—The chairman, Messrs. 
Wright, Mackenzie Bell, Gilbert Highton, and 
Re W. Ames, secretary, joined in the discussion 
that followed. 








Mancugster Goretue Socrery. — (Wednesday, 
Jan. 28.) 


Tue Rev. F. F. Cornisu, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. H. Preisinger read a paper on ‘‘ Goethe and 
Servian Folk-Song.’’ In speaking of Servian 
poetry, he said, one generally means Servian folk- 
song, the one first-rate contribution of the Servian 
race to the literature of the world. Goethe was 
concerned in spreading the knowledge of this 
poetry at two widely distant points of his career, 
about the years 1775 and 1825. On the former 
occasion his name appears in conjunction with his 
friend Herder, who in 1778 and 1779 published two 
volumes of Volkslieder which contained, beside 
many German songs, translations from the songs 
of many foreign peoples. The family of the Slav 
languages, if considered apart from Lithuanian, was, 
in this collection, represented by four Morlachian 
ballads brought over Toa Dalmatia by the Venetian 
traveller and naturalist, Abbate Alberto Fortis (1741- 
1803). Three of these, which were translated by 
Herder, had been printed before (Venice, 1759), and 
are really imitations of folk-songs by the Bosnian 
monk A. ©. Miossich; the fourth translated by 
Goethe seems taken from the mouths of the people, 
and is the first Servian ballad made known to 
Europe at large. It is called ‘‘ A plaintive ditty 
of the noble wife of Asan Aga’ (Zhalostna 
pjesantza plemenite Asan Aghinitze). Goethe used 
for his translation a German version in iambics, 
which appeared in a translation of Fortis’s chapter 
on the manners and customs of the (Dalmatian) 
Morlacchi (Berne, 1775), and Fortis’s Italian trans- 
lation, also in iambics; but although ignorant of 
Servian, he used the original text printed by 
Fortis, which he followed line for line, and 
reproduced several leading characteristics of the 
original. He used the five-foot trochaic blank 
verse, with the pause after each verse (neg- 
lecting the b after the fourth syllable, 
characteristic of the Servian metre), and followed 
the original in its frequent parallelism of verse and 
syntax, and repetition of words and clauses. The 
interest for the Goethe student lies chiefly in the 
fact that this translation (made 1775) practically 
introduced the Servian trochaic blank verse into 
German literature, and that in nearly all the 
poems written (later on) in the same metre 
Goethe repeats these characteristic qualities. 
Between Goethe's first and second contact with 
Servian folk-song occurred the risings of the 
Servians against the Turks in 1804 and 1817, 
which established the independence of a large part 
of the Servian people. A consequence of these 
events were the efforts to recreate a Servian literary 
language, and to collect some of the wealth of 
popular poetry still living one the people, 
whether sung as the lyrical pieces (zhenske pjesme) 
by yeuths and maidens, or chanted as the heroic 
songs —- pjesme) by old professional 
minstrels to the accompaniment of the guzla. The 
most conspicuous figure in both these movements 
was Vuk Stephanovich Karadchich (1787-1864), who 
published the first dictionary and mar of the 
Eastern Servian language (the latter translated by 
Jacob Grimm), and an invaluable collection of folk- 
songs (Sepske narodne pjesme, Leipzig and Vienna, 
1823-1833, 4 vols.). Karadchich enlisted the 
sympathies of both Jacob Grimm and Goethe in 
favour of this national poetry about 1823 ; but 
Goethe’s interest appeared more especially in his 
encouraging and helping on the first and best known 
of the translators of this poetry, Miss Therese von 
Jacob (*‘ Talvj ’’), later on the wife of the American 
bible scholar, Prof. Robinson, of Andover (Mass.), 
and in making propaganda for Servian folk-song in 
several essays in Kunst-Alterthum (1824-1827). 
Talvj’s translations were soon followed by others, 
Gerhard, Wessely, Gitz in German, and Bowring 
in English. The latter’s translations are, however, 
mostly from the German of Talvj. The “ Asan 
Aghinitza,’’ first translated by Goethe, reappears 
in most of these translations ; even Owen Meredith 
has attempted a new version of it in his ‘‘ Servian 
Songs,” and Prosper Mérimée introduced it in 
that clever mystification of his, the ‘‘ La Guzla” 
collection of Illyrian folk-songs (1827). Just as 


these translations really initiated the study of 
Servian folk-song all over Europe, the contem- 

raneous revival of Slav literature in its main 
ranches rested also in a large measure on the 
renewed occupation with popular poetry, the 
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interest in which had been first aroused by Percy, 
Herder, and Goethe. —In the discussion that 
followed, the president drew attention to the living 
popular P werd of the northern Slavs; Dr. Hager 
quoted the’s definition of a poetry as a 

try of and not merely for or by the p2ople ; and 
Prinelpal Ward objected to the exclusive attribu- 
tion to the Servian metre of characteristic qualities 
which he considered to be common to trochaic verse 
generally. 








FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
Il. 

Since the appearance of our second notice on the 
Old Masters at ee House, some inter- 
esting discoveries have been made corroborating 
the hypotheses put forward in that notice with 
to several of the Rembrandts. Favoured 
Wy an exceptionally bright day, Mr. Lionel Cust, 
of the British Museum, has been fortunate 
enough to discover signatures where none had 
reviously been known to exist, and to rectify at 
east one error in the catalogue. We expressed 
some uneasiness at the authoritative statement 
therein that the splendid “Portrait of Titus,” 
painted some time in the fifties, should be signed 
“ Rembrant” without the “d”; but it turns out 
that this statement is baseless, and that the 
signature is the normal one for that time, 
“Rembrandt.” Mr. Cust has noted in the so- 
called “ Portrait of a Man with a Sword,” which 
we identified as one of the innumerable portraits 
of the master by himself, a signature with the 
date 1644, corroborating our assumption, drawn 
from the age of the sitter and the style of the 
work, that the picture was painted early in the 
forties. Mr. Cust’s most interesting discovery 
has, however, been made in connexion with the 
“Portrait of a Lady,” put forward as a work of 
Rembrandt’s pupil Ferdinand Bol. It will be 
remembered that we held the work to be alto- 
gether tod fine in execution for that not more 
than second-rate painter, but did not under- 
take to find a more fitting name for it. Mr. 
Cust has detected to the right of the figure the 
faint but undoubtedly authentic signature, “‘R. H. 
(bound together) van Rhyn”; thus happily 
restoring the work to the master himself. 
This form of signature does not, so far as we are 
aware, occur after 1633—one of the two little 
“Philosophers” in the Louvre (the No. 408) 
being so signed, with the date just given—so 
that our “ Portrait of a Lady” must belong to 
this early time. It is well in agreement, as to 
technique, with the two great companion por- 
traits of Jan Pellicorn, his wife and family, in 
the collection at Manchester House, which are 
known to belong to this exact period; the 
Holford picture being, however, more golden and 

richer in colour. 

We always approach with a certain amount 
of reluctance the criticism of the Dutch and 
Flemish “Small Masters” at the Royal 
Academy, so exquisite, so wholly satisfying, 
are the best of them from a technical stand- 
point, and yet so hard to make interesting 
save to those who are face to face with them. 
Three finer examples of Pieter de Hooch have 
rarely, if ever, been seen together than the 
“Interior: Woman ling Apples” (Lady 
Wallace), the “Interior” (same collection), and the 
a of a Wine-house” (Earl of Strafford). 
Certainly no iconoclastic Kunstforscher would 
venture to put down any one of these to that 
remarkable imitator of De Hooch’s manner, P. 
Janssens, who has, within the last few years, 
been unearthed, and to whom are now given 
well-known examples in the Alte Pinakothek of 
Munich and the Staedel Institut of Frankfort, 
until now ascribed to the greater master. The 
“Interior,” showing a woman dressed in the 








familiar scarlet skirt and black velvet jacket, 
in the act of confiding a basket of apples to a 
child dressed in a gray dress and white cap, 
is especially wonderful. The illumination of 
this figure entirely by reflected light is a 
marvel of subtlety and beauty, and the whole 
working out of the self-im technical 
problems may be said to realise what might 
otherwise have been deemed well-nigh un- 
realisable. Yet how, without the power of 
suggestion, without the charm of a Fromentin, 
to bring all this in a few words visibly before 
the cohe who is not at the same time the 
spectator? The “Courtyard of a Wine-house,” 
signed and dated * P.D.H. 1658,” is chiefly re- 
markable for the delicacy and evenness of the 
—— tone maintained throughout. It is 
a regular plein air, such as the most modern of 
moderns now affect at home and abroad ; onl 
De Hooch manages here to maintain, dont 
in a higher and lighter key, his variety and fine 
harmony of colour. Nothing new remains to be 
said about Gabriel Metsu’s famous “ Violoncello 
Player,” from Buckingham Palace, or about 
Terborch’s not less famous “Girl reading a 
Letter” (Lady Wallace), both of which are 
absolutely first-rate examples of their class, 
Terborch’s artistic reticence, effortless mastery 
of difficulties, and unerring instinct as a colourist, 
have rarely, if ever, been more beautifully dis- 
pawn than here. The work has, too, what 
is performances sometimes lack, a slight but 
et a sufficient human interest; its charm, 
its peculiar naiveté, are akin to those of the 
inimitable “Lady playing the Violoncello” 
at Cassel. One of the finest things of its 
kind in the exhibition is the little “ Portrait 
of a Lady” (H. Ker Colville, Esq.), put forward 
as a work of that second-rate and unpleasant 
follower of Gerard Dou, Godfried Schalcken, for 
whom, however, it is far too masterly a piece of 
work. Making the necessary allowances for the 
oversmooth Dou-Mieris manner, once so fashion- 
able, now eo démodé, there is everything to admire 
in this portrait. Here are to be found colour, 
strong and appropriate of its kind, penetrating 
characterisation, and genuine artistic power in 
dealing pictorially, yet without untruthfulness, 
with a gross and pompous personage, who in life 
must have been singularly uninviting. We 
have little hesitation in putting down this 
little gem to Ary de Voys, a notable artist 
influenced by, though not a pupil of, Frans 
van Mieris, and in portraiture his superior. 
Amongseveral very excellent Adrian van Ostades, 
the best strike us as being the “ Merrymaking ” 
(S. 8S. Joseph, Esq.), with its life-like ring of 
heavily capering peasants in the foreground, and 
its beautifully graded distance ; and the “ Interior 
of a Public-House,” from Buckingham Palace. 
One can never cease to regret that such perfect 
and seemingly effortless mastery of art from its 
technical side should be combined with so narrow 
a view of realism, or insufferable a monotony of 
subject and type. It is not alone that van O:tade 
is a realist of the lower order, or that he deals ex- 
clusively with ale-swilling boors and their worthy 
companions ; but that he is so shallow and super- 
ficial in looking at that side of humanity in 
which he exclusively interests himself. The 
same reproach may be brought against that 
powerful master, Jan Steen, whose large canvas 
“The Cock Fight” (Marquis of Bute) is an im- 
portant, without being precisely an interesting, 
example of his skill. Perfunctory, too, in a 
sense, is Teniers, inasmuch as he arranges and re- 
arranges without end such well-worn common- 
places of realism as he happens to find under his 
nose, and thinks far more of the exquisiteness of 
his — execution, of the silveriness of his colour, 
than of the human and interpretative side of 
his art. Famous specimens of his skill are 
here—“ Le Bonnet blanc” (Captain Holford) 
and the splendid “Soldiers Gambling” (Lady 
Wallace) The latter is a triumph of happy 





audacity in the harmonious juxtaposition of 
frank and brilliant tints; its real title, if we 
are to take aw sériewx the incident in the back- 
ground, should be “St. Peter delivered from 
Prison.” The “Interior of a Tavern,” from the 
same famous collection, has been much over- 
cleaned as well as over-varnished ; the scarlet 
coat of the central figure now appearing garish 
and too unbroken in hue. e have rarely 
seen a finer Cornelius Bega than the panel “A 
Philosopher” (M. H. Culnaghi, Esq). For once 
this harsh, yet personal and interesting, follower 
of Ostade has, notwithstanding the hotness of 
his flech-tint*, managed to make fine colour out 
of the blacks, buffs, and grays to which he has 
restricted his palette. ‘he “ Portrait of a Lady” 
(M. H. Colnaghi, Esq.), signed “Cornelius Jan- 
son van Ceulen fecit, 1846,” is a good example 
of the artist’s late manner—honest, cold, and 
frigidly impersonal. Especially remarkable is 
the fashion in which the glimmer of fine pearls 
in the lady’s ears and round her neck has been 
rendered. 

No exhibition of old masters in England lacks 
its serizs of Cuyps, and this one is provided with 
no less than five canvases put down to the 
master. Of these twe, the “ Landscape ” (No. 57) 
(Earl of Lichfield), and the ‘‘ Landscape ” (No. 59) 
(same collection), are conspicuously below the 
usual level of the painter ; and, indeed, we feel 
bound to confess that the Ne. 57, with its extra- 
ordinarily lumpy, thickly painted sky — to 
which we know no Aven | among his works— 
inspires us with a considerable amount of distrust. 
Very fine, on the other hand, is the “ Landscape 
and Figures” (Hon. Mrs. Baillie Hamilton), 
conceived in a semi-romantic vein not commonly 
to be observed in Cuyp, and which may have 
been derived from Rembrandt in his more 
artificial and less homely mood. The broad, 

werful “Landscape and Cattle” (No. 95; 

farquis of Bute) bears a — family resem- 
blance— but no more—to one of the Cuyps in 
the National Gallery. The Ruysdaels are this 
year small, but of exquisite quality. Very 
characteristic is the “ Landscape” (No, 82: Earl 
Brownlow), ny Ba van Ruysdael; but we 
count as the best specimen of his manner the 
“ Sea-piece ” (No. 67 : Earl Brownlow) ascribed— 
as we hold, pens ewe ie Salomon van 
Ruysdael. The wonderiully subtle modelling of 
the waves, just ruffling and foaming under a 
newly-risen breeze, the peep of half-obscured 
coast-line—all this is too good for the often 
admirable but nearly always limited Salomon, 
and is quite characteristic of Jacob in his hap- 
piest and most trothful mood. By Jan van 
Goyen is, or rather has been, a “ River Scene” 
(R. M. R. Burrell, Esq.), the effect of which is 
much impaired by the coarse and heavy re- 
painting of the sky. A curiously misnamed 
icture is the “‘ Equestrian Portrait” (Charles 

. Eastlake, Esq.) put down to Ant. Frans van 
der Meulef, but really by some rather timid and 
mechanical painter of the Rubens time and 
school. It is, if we mistake not, a portrait 
of Ferdinand, Cardinal Infant of Spain, brother 
of Philip 1V. There may very probably be a 
larger original of this picture from the brush 
of Rubens or Van Dyck, but we are unable 
at present to say for certain that this is so. 

There are afew indifferent pictures in the section 
devoted to English art, some which are unfortu- 
nately hung, both fur themselves and their neigh- 
bours, but many which uphold the power and 
fascination of our British maaters, even against 
the dangerous companions whom they are made 
to elbow in the galleries of the Royal. Academy. 
The “ Portrait of Lady Cathcart” (Rev. J. E. 
Kempe), here attributed to Allan Ramsay, recalls 
not a little the manner of Hogarth, though 
without his strong characterisation. No less than 
thirteen canvases illustrate the art of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in various phases of his long career— 
some but spectres of their former selves, some 
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only middling, but others splendid in colour and 
unusually fine in preservation. The sober, 
reticent charm of the earlier manner is well 
exhibited in the “Lady Elizabeth Keppel” 
(E. L. Raphael, Eeq.), painted in 1759. Of a 
initigated realism, which the artist has sought to 
combine with the self-conscious grace then con- 
sidered indispensable, is the charming “ Girl 
Sketching ” (Baroness Burdett-Coutts), which is 
said to be the portrait of a model, Miss 
Johnson. Superb examples of the last decade 
of Sir Joshua’s practice are the “Lady Eliza- 
beth Seymour” and “Countess of Lincoln,” 
from Manchester House. Here the original 
colouring is so finely preserved that we are 
able practically to see the master as his own 
generation saw him : with his unforced breadth 
and ease, his well-bred elegance in the realisa- 
tion of female loveliness, with his bloom and 
eplendour of colouring, hovering midway between 
the Netherlandish and the Venetian. The 
“ Cupid and Psyche” (Baroness Burdett-Coutts), 
is one of those unfortunate pieces of “ high art” 
which the first President of the Royal Academy 
deemed it necessary from time to time to pro- 
duce ; it is Venice and Parma seen through the 
eyes of those Bolognese whom Sir Joshua de- 
lighted to honour, in theory, though, luckily, not 








(all lent by the executors of the late Miss Martin) 
are respectively the portraits of three fair 
sisters in the first bloom and freshness of 
youth. Hoppner’s art is here facile and pleasing, 
rather than precise and strong, it will not bear 
dissection in cold blood, but has, nevertheless, 
in a high degree the charm of its style and 
its period. The noble “ Portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott ” (Baroness Burdett-Coutts), by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, was recently at the Guelph Exhibition 
of the New Gallery. It shows all his virility of 
style, his large conception of his model and his 
art, bat is not free from his besetting sin— 
that of too freely summarising the human 
countenance, of modelling in large planes to the 
exclusion of much significant detail. Two 
character-sketches by Zoffany (W. E. Brymer, 
Esq., M.P.), both entitled “Portrait of an 
Actor,” are distinguished not only by that 
genuine humour which is proper to the artist, 
but by acertain breadth of style to which he has 
not accustomed us. It should be easy for those 
learned in such matters to say who are the 
comedians whom the Anglo-German artist—the 
painter in ordinary of the stage—has here 

rtrayed. Three portraits by Sir William 

xall are opportunely brought forward to 
remind those who may have forgotten that he 


often in practice. The “ Portrait of Lady Kent” | was a painter, if not of great strength, yet of rare 


(Sir John H. Thorold, Bart.) is chiefly remark- | refinement. 


able for the splendid rendering of the yellow- 
white robe bordered with gold, to be found in so 
many of the portraits; the face itself appears a 
little vacuous and wanting in the quality of life 
by the side of the Gainsboroughs, its neighbours. 
The “ Portrait of Lady Glenorchy” (Hon. Mrs. 
Baillie Hamilton), and “ Portrait of Miss 
Clarges” (E. L. Raphael, Esq.), by the latter 
master, are now pallid and ghost-like in the flesh 
tints, yet still gifted with that extraordinary, that 
almost febrile vivacity, which renders them such 
dangerous competitors in a picture gallery. The 
latter is almost uncanny in the fashion in which 
it places itself on equal terms with the spectator, 
interrogating as much as _ interroga The 
“ Portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Henry Fane” is that 


of an ¢légante by no means unconscious of her} 


modish charm ; it is light, dexterous, and a trifle 
empty in handling. 

Rumney is seen at his best in the well- 
known “Lady Russell holding up her Child 
to a Glass” (Sir George Russell, Bart., M.P.). 
The motive is a pretty, and moreover—what 
such motives in the eighteenth century seldom 
were—a perfectly natural one. The face and 
form of the lovely fair-haired child are reflected 
in a mirror with gain rather than loss to the 
design as a whole. Supreme success has been 
attained in conquering this difficulty of the 
reflected image, just because the artist has been 
content with mitigated truth, and has not in- 
sisted upon a cruelly faithful reproduction of 
the actual. An irresistibly fascinating perform- 
ance is the “ Portrait of Miss Close” (Rev. Sir 
T, L. Currie, Bart.) by the same master, which 
on this occasion makes its first appearance at 
Burlington House—and we believe in London. 
[t is unfortunate that the arms and hands of the 
damsel should be so defectively drawn and 
modelled. The head, with its fair curling locks, 
is of singular beauty; the dress of frilled white 
muslin with pink ribbons, one well suited to set 
off its candid loveliness. We can well imagine 





that the millionaire collectors with whom the 
artist is just now in such high favour should be 
hankering after this picture, in which the fair- 
ness of budding English womanhood is so happily 
presented. This is a good year, too, for Hopp- 
ner, who is seen at the best period of his career, 
when he hovered betweerf Reynoids and Rom- 
ney, though remaining far behind both the one | 
and the other in pictorial mastery, and that | 
veculiar quality which we must call authority. 

The “Miss Judith Beresford,” “Miss Frances 


Beresford,” and “ Mrs, Martin” —née Beresford— very imperfectly. 


There is a peculiar pathos in these 
sympathetic presentments of oll age, the 
“ Portrait of Mrs. Cardwell” (Miss Cardwell), 
and the “Portrait of the late Frederick Huth 
Esq.” (Louis Huth, Esq.). 

urner’s great landscape, “ The Festival 
upon the Opening of the Vintage of Macon” 
(Earl of Yarborough), must count as one of 
the masterpieces of English landscape in par- 
ticular, and, indeed, of landscape art in 
general. It looks far better in its post of 
honour here than it did a few years ago at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Painted in 1803, and frankly 
revealing—though not in such unpleasantly 
imitative fashion as some other works which 
could be cited—the influence of Claude Lorrain, 
its stands forth, nevertheless, supreme, in virtue 
not less of the unequalled pictorial skill dis- 
played than of the noble serenity of the general 
conception, firmly based as this is on natural 
truth even more than on the example of an 
illustrious predecessor. Nature even more than 
Claude is answerable for the noble sunset sky, 
for the broad sweeping river, with its myriad 
reflections, for the splendidly varied yet perfectly 
homogeneous middle-distance, and the far prospect 
of blue hills melting into space. The keynote 
of the whole is a solemn yet glad harmony, 
in which everything has its appointed and 
seemingly inevitable place: a momentary pause 
of nature, soon to be wrapped in well-earned 
repose after the year’s labour. Another ex- 
quisite example of the second manner— 
less convincing, however, in its romantic 
beauty, and more easily divisible into its com- 
ponent parts—is the “Scene in the Apennines” 
(E. L. Raphael, Esq.). It is impossible to pass 
over in silence the battle raging round the two 
landscapes by Constable, “ The Keeper’s Cottage ” 
(James Orrock, Esq.) and “Sulisbury Cathedral ” 
(E. L. Raphael, Esq.), two works whose intrinsic 
importance, apart from the question of theirauthen- 
ticity, is not very great. While expressing our 
wonder that their genuineness should have been 
called into question in such light-hearted fashion 
and on such insufficient grounds, we must record 
our dissent from the too enthusiastic praise 
lavished on the “ Keeper’s Cottage” by the 
naturally irate owner, himself a painter of 


| eminence and a recognised authority on all that 
| pertains to English landscape art. He calls his 


ion “One of the finest ‘impressionist’ 
Constables in existence.” But we had imagined 
an impression to be fine according as it impresses ; 
and the “ Keeper’s Cottage ” impresses little and 
Notwithstanding all the fire 





and fury of the execution, the main design, the 
main forms of the subject,do not stand out 
definitely, do not impress in such fashion as to 
lead us unconsciously to fill up for ourselves 
what is not supplied by the artist. 

A word must be added on the subject of 
the four separate groups of water-colours 
which fill the Water-Colour and Black-an1- 
White Rooms. The twenty-nine drawings by 
William Blake, part of a series illustrating 
the Divina Commedia of Dante, done in 1825 
and 1826 for the late John Linnel, belong to 
the very last years of his life, and illustrate 
his singular mannerisms and limitations, rather 
than the flashes of genius by which he on 
occasion illumined and transfigured his work. 
Wrestling with the concrete and definitely out- 
lined inventions of the mighty Florentine, with 
which one feels that he is only half in sympathy, 
he is here not in his element; his narrowness 
of groove, his lack of the individualising power, 
his monotonous grotesqueness being alike out of 
place. An exception is nevertheless afforded b 
the “Circle of the Lustful,” in which, thoug 
the world-famous Francesa episode sinks into 
comparative insignificance, the never-ending 
serpentine stream of the sinful lovers, wind- 
tossed through all eternity, is a veritable in- 
vention, the outcome of imaginative power of 
the first order. 

Not inappropriately grouped together are the 
drawings of two poet-painters, Samuel Palmer 
and the little-known Edward Calvert, whose 
reputation Mr. Sidney Colvin’s exhibition in 
the new galleries of the British Museum has 
done so much t> renew and to extend. The 
estimation of artists of this peculiar stamp, 
in whose case so many allowances must be made 
by those who would see and appreciate from the 
standpoint of the person judged, must always 
be, to a great extent, a matter of individual 
feeling—one in which to dogmatise is both 
imprudent and unnecessary. To us the art of 
Samuel Palmer, with all its undeniable sincerity, 
with all that tic charm which is derived, be 
it noted, to the full as much from literary 
association as from true pictorial significance, is 
singularly narrow and entirely artificial. The 
landscape is almost always put together in 
arbitrary fashion to illustrate certain moods, to 
attain certain ends, literary rather than artistic. 
Palmer succeeds better in neutral-tinted pieces, 
in twilight scenes, than in those tempestuous, 
~+T4 flaming sunsets which he so — affects, 
n the former category may be mentioned a 
“View of Box Hill” and ‘The Colosseum”; 
while best of the professedly poetical pastorals is 
the tender and delicate evening scene, “The 
Lonely Tower” from “Il Penseroso.” Edward 
Calvert, with all his shorteomings—so obvious 
these that there is no necessity to dwell upon 
them—is an artist of a far higher and more 
original stamp. One of the questions which wil! 
occupy those whose task it will be later on to 
survey and estimate the art of the nineteenth 
century will assuredly be, “ Why are such men, 
of the modern poet-painter order, almost in- 
variably deficient in the technical side of their 
craft?” Calvert is distinguished by a serenity 
which, notwithstanding its vein of tender melan- 
choly, has little in common with the /Veltschmer: 
of his later congeners. He is saturated with the 
pastoral spirit of the Sicilian and Alexandrian 
poets, but also with that of the prince of pastoral 
painters, Giorgione. For the deep, glowing 
colours of the Venetian’s rich uplands he substi- 
tutes the tenderer and more opalescent tints of 
mist-enwrapped, half-effaced prospects ; but in 
varying the tonality he preserves in a rare 
degree the essential beauty of Barbarelli’s art. 
The serenity and the note of contemplative 
melancholy which are the keynote of the 
Englishman’s manner are well exemplified in the 
large drawing, “Arcadian Shepherds moving 








their Flocks at Dawn,” a lovely pastoral, notwith- 
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standing the childish drawing which mars the 
figures. 

Those who came to inspect the seventy- 
five drawings of Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford, prepared to scoff, because the lady had been 
in life an amateur, and perhaps a little, too, 
because she had been a grande dame, have 
remained, if not to pray, at any rate sincerely to 
admire. So large and so eminently pictorial 
a vision of things in their essence, so sym- 
pathetic 2 view of the inward and out- 
ward aspects of humanity, have rarely been 
given to a woman. It is idle to speculate now 
as to what this art, so noble in its beginnings, 
would or would not have become, had it been the 
lot of Lady Waterford to receive in her youth 
the training of a professional artist. Her short- 
comings are not seriously felt in these broad 
splendid sketches, as they would doubtless have 
been had they been carried out on a scale com- 
mensurate with their truly monumental character. 
Saturated with the mature art of the Italian 
Renaissance at its zenith, and avowedly in love, 
too, with the ideals which are those of Mr. Watts, 
it is yet only in rare instances that the lady 
actually borrows a motive or slavishly follows 
an individual. She has, with much of Mr. 
Watts’s tenderness and all-embracing love for 
humanity, a more direct, a more genuinely 
pictorial, a less didactic and literary, way of 
looking at things than that which distinguishes 
him. In this large series of drawings, where 
there is little that is not, at any rate, noble and 
inspiring in aim, we would single out for especial 
praise the two studies showing the Prodigal Son 
feeding his swine, and the pardon of the Pro- 
digal—both splendidly glowing in colour, both 
supremely pathetic. By the side of these may 
be placed the not less touching “Fabiola borne 
to her Grave,” in which the slow onward move- 
ment of a funeral procession is suggested with 
intuitive felicity, while the impression of super- 
natural purity and peace in the dead is conveyed 
with a rare power unalloyed with sentimentality. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARAB ARCHITECTURE IN CAIRO, 

. Behbeit el Hagar: Jan. 22, 18-3. 
The beauties of the Mu’allaka, alluded to 
in the review notice of Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
Cuiro in the AcADEMY of January 14, have 
largely disappeared since a recent ‘‘restora- 
tion.” The Jewish Synagogue, the desecrated 
Church of St. Michael’s, two towers and part 
of the wall of the Kasr esh Shemmah, have also 
been pulled down, to make place for a new 
synagogue, Apparently nobody interfered. 

During the seven years that I have been 
practically resident in Egypt, I have made an 
exhaustive collection of photographs of Arab 
architecture in Cairo. It is astonishing how 
much of the older domestic architecture has 
disappeared, to give place to hideous construc- 
tions in so-called Italian style. The day is not 
far remote when the old Cairenc house, with its 
beautiful covrtyard, will be a thing of the past. 
Would it not be possible to follow the example 
of the French in Algiers, and preserve from 
utter ruin—even restore—one or other of these 
old houses for use as an official residence ? 

The Arab Museum, too, is very much in need 
of reform. This museum could and should be 
an Hotel Cluny and South Kensington Museum 
in one. An intelligent management would 
have secured for this museum many objects 
which have been destroyed without benefit to 
anybody, and would make the contents avail- 
able for artistic ends. Compare in the Khan 
Khalil the brass-work ef to-day, with its vile 
designs, with that of years ago, and it is obvious 
that artistic trade wants direction. 

R. D’HULstT. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SrupEents of Dutch art will be interested in 
knowing that a critical study of Houbraken, 
the author of the Lives of the Low Country 
Painters, is about to appear. It is from the 
pen of Dr. Hofstede de Groot, assistant director 
of the Mauritshuis at the Hague; it is written in 
German, and is dedicated to Dr. Bredius. 


Messrs. Bovussop, Vatapon & Co. will 
shortly publish a Portfolio containing a series 
of twenty-four photographs (silver prints) from 
the principal pictures of the Whistler exhibition, 
held in the Goupil Galleries last spring. We 
may add that Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
will remove at the end of February to more 
central and larger galleries—5, Regent-street, 
and 10, Charles-street, St. James’s, 8. W. 

WE have received the prospectus of a new 
quarterty antiquarian magazine, to be called 
the Illustrated Archaeologist, to be edited by 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. Scot., and to be 
published by Mr. Charles J. Clark, of 4, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As indicated by the title, 
it is intended to make the illustrations the 
principal feature, the accompanying articles 
being reduced rather to the character of 
descriptive letterpress. Subject always to the 
condition that they are capable of illustration, 
the matters dealt with will comprise: archaeo- 
logy proper, relating to the structures, monu- 
ments, and portable objects left by man from 
past ages; the arts and industries of ancient 
times; the fine arts of antiquity and the middle 
ages; anthropology; and folk-lore. Special 
features will be—a section set apart exclusively 
for archaeological photography ; reproductions 
of foreign illustrations and scarce prints; and 
portraits of eminent archaeologists. The size 
will be large octavo, and each quarterly part 
will contain sixty-four pages. The subscription 
price is half-a-guinea a year; and it is hoped 
that the first part will be ready on May 1. 

THE thirty-second annual exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts will open 
next week. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY will sell on Tuesday next, 
February 7, the remaining stock of the Liber 
Naturae of Girtin—a series of mezzotints en- 
graved by 8S. W. Reynolds in 1823-24, but not 
published till long afterwards. In the same 
catalogue are several miscellaneous examples 
from Turner’s Liber Studiorum. 


AT the meeting of the Japan Society, to be 
held on Wednesday next, February 8, Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish will read a paper upon ‘‘ The 
Influence of Europe on the Art of Old Japan,” 
illustrated with examples and lantern slides. 
Members are invited to send for exhibition 
Japanese works of art bearing signs of 
European influence, which date from before 
1850. The meeting will be held in the house 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 
20, Hanover-square, where the council hope to 
obtain premises for the permanent office and 
library of the society. We may add that the 
Japanese Society, which was founded just a 
year ago, already numbers 365 members. 








THE STAGE. 
** DINVITEE.” 
Paris : Jan. 28, 1893. 
THE above is the title of a comedy by M. de 
Curel, recently produced at the Vaudeville 
Théatre. It contains an interesting psycho- 


logical study of the character of a proud, 
egotistical woman; the dialogue is terse and 
witty, the dénowement quite unconventional. 
Mme. Anna de Grécourt (Mme. Pasca), after 
three happy years of married life, suddenly 
discovers that her husband has a mistress, a 
Her proud and unbending 


music-hall singer. 





character at once shows itself ; without making 
any attempt to rescue the offender from her 
unworthy rival, but acting on the spur of the 
moment, angry and jealous, she rushes away 
from home, abandoning at the same time her 
two infant daughters. M. de Grécourt, in 
order to avoid scandal, spreads the rumour 
that she is mad, and has been put in an asylum, 
though, personally, he is convinced that she 
has eloped with an unknown lover. Anna, 
without deignizrg to contradict these reports, 
leaves France and takes up her abode at 
Vienna, where, though surrounded by admirers, 
she leads a blameless life. Gradually her 
inborn egotism brings about a sort of moral 
ossification, a sceptical indifference to the 
affections of the past. Years pass by, and with 
them the recollection of husband and children : 
even the spring of maternal love is dried up. 
‘* Je n’ai méme plus la religion du souvenir,” 
she bitterly remarks. 

When the curtain rises on the first act, twenty 
years have elapsed since Anna de Grécourt left 
home; and the above-mentioned events are 
explained to the audience in the course of a 
conversation which takes place between Anna 
and an old admirer, M. Bagadais (M. 
Dieudonné) who has come to visit her in the 
character of ambassador from M. de Grézourt, 
who wishes her to return to Paris and take 
charge of his daughters, who have been so 
spoilt and badly educated that nobody will 
marry them. At first Anna listens to 
Bagadais with indifference; but on learning 
that her husband’s home is cheered by the 
presence of a widow who has become the com- 
panion of her daughters, she indignantly 
refuses all offers of reconciliation. Why should 
she disturb her present quietude in order to 
rescue a long forgotten husband and children 
who are utter strangers to her’ However, the 
subtle diplomacy of Bagadais finds out her 
weak point—curiosity, and she consents to 
return to France with him, but on the under- 
standing that her incognito is respected, and 
that she will be received in her husband’s 
house as a stranger, the guest of a few hours. 

The meeting between husband and wife isa 
very original scene. De Grécourt has been out 
fishing ; he comes home tired, muddy, encum- 
bered with rod and basket, and quite unex-~ 
pectedly meets his long lost wife in the hall. 
His appearance is so comical, bis attitude so 
awkward, that she can scarcely help laughing ; 
but a quick return of her sarcastic nature leads 
her to remark, ‘‘And this is the man who 
nearly broke my heart twenty years ago!” 
On the other hand, when Giécourt learns from 
Bagadais that his suspicions regarding his 
wife’s fidelity were unfounded, he is quite dis- 
appointed, and “trés ennuyé”: for, as he 
observes, when a man has had an idea in his 
head for many years, even should the idea be an 
unpleasant one, it is very annoying to find out 
one fine day that you have been mistaken all 
the time. The scene which follows is admir- 
able comedy writing; and the study of the 
characters of husband and wife, two varieties 
of egotists, is very clever. The third act is gay 
and charming. The artless endearments of her 
daughters gradually awaken the latent maternal 
love of Mme. de Grécourt:; her indifference is 
soon changed into interest and pity for these 
two innocent victims of parental selfishness ; 
and when Alice, the younger, who has guessed 
who the unknown “ guest” really is, nestles 
beside her, murmuring in her ear, ‘‘ Mamma 
dear, don’t leave us,”’ she fairly breaks down, 
and in a flood of tears embraces them both. In 
the last scene she consents to take back her 
daughters with her, to the great relief of her 
husband, who is left to the tender mercies of 
the fair widow, the probable avenger of the 
wrong he has done. 

This dénouement is not to the taste of some 
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people; but M. de Curel has not followed the 
conventional rules of ‘‘ genteel comedy,” he 
has simply portrayed men and women of the 
resent day and the complex nature of what 
rench psychologists term their ‘‘ état d’dme.” 
Much of the success of “L ’Invitée” is due 
to the admirable acting and diction of Mme. 
Pasca in the difficult part of Anna de Grécourt. 
CrciL NICHOLSON. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mownpay next has been fixed, by Mr. Irving, 
for a first performance of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Becket” 
at the Lyceum. 

‘Rosin GOoDFELLOW,” at the Garrick, 
having failed to some extent to satisfy 
the expectations formed for its success, yields 
place, at Mr. Hare’s theatre, to a revival of 
** Diplomacy,” the already well-known adapta- 
tion of Sardou’s ‘‘ Dora.” In this piece Mrs. 
Bancroft, who, it is announced, ‘“ generously 
gives her services for a limited period,” will 
appear in a piece with which, years ago, at the 

aymarket, her name was long associated. 
The attractions of the stage are too great for 
Mrs. Bancroft; it is not unnatural, perhaps, 
that they should seem irresistible. 


Next week we shall probably have some- 
thing to say about the new play at the 
Criterion, Mr. H. A. Jones’s ‘‘ Bauble Shop,” 
a comedy to find a fitting cast for which it 
hardly been deemed necessary to travel beyond 
the bounds of the regular Criterion company. 


A FEW nights ago we went to see “‘ Liberty 
Hall,” at the St. James’s, which would have 
been written about at greater length in these 
columns had we visited it earlier. Let brevity, 
however, be the soul of wit, or at all events (as 
it is, much oftener than people suspect), the 
soul of good sense. The St. James’s Theatre is 
unquestionably fortunate in having possessed 
itself of what is, perhaps, the best piece that 
Mr. R. C. Carton has yet given us. The tale 
in “‘ Liberty Hall” is interesting, if it is not 
particularly new, and it is told with great 
refinement. Certainly the actors and actresses 
are particularly —_ and thus every little bit 
of gentle comedy or gentle pathos receives 
justice—and nothing more than justice, not 
exaggeration—at their hands. Our old friend, 
Mr ‘Edward Righton—to whom we owe s0 
many good examples of ‘‘ character-acting ”’ any 
time these last dozen years—has a part that 
suits him. He represents one Todman, a gentle 
little old second-hand bookseller—the latest, 
though probably not the last, of those studies of 
interesting shopkeepers, which in literature at 
least, if not upon the stage, seem to have come 
somewhat into vogue. he whole course of 
the play, after the first act, takes place in the 
back parlour of this selected tradesman, whose 
book shelves, crowned with volumes in folio, 
octavos, duodecimos, first editions, and fortu- 
nate “finds,” are continually in evidence 
beyond the casement of the back parlour. 
With Mr. Todman lives, under the name of 
Owen, the chivalrous gentleman and good 
lover who is represented so attractively by Mr. 
a Alexander. He is the good genius of 
the play, and in the present love scenes of Mr. 
Alexander sentiment never becomes sentiment- 
ality. As Blanche Chilworth, Miss Marion 
Terry displays, with instinctive tact, the 
resources of her accomplished art. In the 
much more girlish part of Amy Chilworth, 
Miss Maude Millett is as delightful as of yore. 
Miss Millett does for the English ingénue all 
that Mdlle. Reichenberg was able to do a dozen 
years ago for the ingénue of the Comédie 
Frangaise. Well written and creditably played, 
the gentle humour of ‘ Liberty Hall” never 
waxes farcical, nor does its pathos disturb us by 


verging upon tragedy. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Library of Pianoforte Music, by E. Pauer, 
Book 11, Junior and Senior Grades; 
Centre and Local School Examinations, Junior 
and Senior Grades, and Higher Division ; 
Loeschorn’s Rhythmical Problems, 2 Books, and 
Melodic Studies, Books 4 and 5; and Technical 
Exercises, by E. Pauer. Of these works, all 
published by Messrs. Augener, the first con- 
tains pieces for both study and amusement, and 
they are classed under the one or the other head- 
ing ; the latter consists principally of dance music. 
The selection includes an interesting Study by 
L. Berger, the teacher of Mendelssohn, and 
Klengel’s lively and clever “La ci darem” 
fugue. The ‘‘ Examination” books are care- 
fully fingered, and contain useful memoranda 
concerning the various composers. The pieces 
are judiciously selected, but it is a pity that 
Moszkowski’s effective Polonaise (Op. 18, 
No. 5) is solong. The Rhythmical Problems 
are excellent, and well calculated to sharpeu 
the wits of pianoforte players; the Melodic 
Studies, a little in Heller’s — may be safely 
recommended. Pauer’s volume of Finger 
Exercises is a storehouse in which players will 
find all that is necessary to train fingers in the 
way they should go. 

From among other publications received 
from Messrs. Augener we may mention: 
Handel’s Chaconne, with 62 Variations in the 
‘‘Anthologie Classique et Moderne” series. 
The fingering is good, though in places ultra 
modern. This is an admirable piece for 
study. A Gavotte in E, by L. Schytte: a 
bright, clever little piece, which combines some- 
thing of eighteenth century quaintness with 
nineteenth century showiness. A Menuet and 
Rhapsodie by the same are brilliant pieces, but 
the title of the latter is scarcely well chosen. 
Four Novelettes by Strelezki are first-rate 

ractice, and interesting as music. Haydn’s 

ymphony ‘‘mit dem Paukenwerbel,” very 
well arranged as a pianoforte duet by M. Max 
Pauer, is an old, but ever welcome friend. 
This is the first of a series of the master’s 
Symphonies, a rich mine containing many an 
unknown gem. L. Hegyesi’s Four Valses 
Nobles (piano duets) are bright and not difficult. 
Of music for one or more violins, there is a 
collection of six of the twelve Sonatas (Op. 5) 
by Arcangelo Corelli, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment worked out from the composer’s 
figured bass. To praise these master- 
pieces of violin literature is superfluous ; 
they have been most carefully edited 
by Gustav Jensen. We have also, pre- 
pared by the same careful hand, Handel’s 
Sonata in A, and one in E by Antonio Vivaldi, 











the Italian com: who stood so high in the 
me = ; also four ag te 

ortragsstudien, coms i ieces , 
Sapte, and Beethoven. e yale JF mee 
for violin and piano, by Fr. Hermann, include 
many excellent and short pieces by modern 
composers. Many are transcriptions. Sterndale 
Bennett’s ‘‘The Lake,” one of these, is so 
delicate a piece that it ought to have been left 
untouched. Some pieces do not suffer; some 
are even improved. Reinecke’s Dix Petits 
Morceaux for two violins (Op. 122a) are very 
easy and very charming; the Prélude pour 
accorder is amusing. Reinecke’s Sonate minia- 
ture en si mineur for piano and violin is an 
educational work of value, and as charming as 
it is clever. Of ‘‘ Morceaux de Salon” we may 
mention Ignaz Lachner’s Siesta, Moszkowski’s 
Hungary, and A Strelezki’s Appassionata, all 
for violin and pianoforte. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part xcvi., 
Vol. xii. (London: Music Publishing Co.) A 
Fugue on beef and cabbage sounds funny. 
Those words contain musical letters, and thus 
a Fugue with two subjects was written ; the 
one = ** beef,” the other ‘‘ cabbage,” by 
Dr. W. Pole in 1846. His composition is 
entitled ‘‘A Prandial Fugue”; and, the joke 
—_ musicians may admire the spirited and 
clever piece. Mr. E. Townshend Driffield’s 
‘Two-Part Song” is light and melodious ; the 
A minor middle section has, however, more 
character than the principal theme. The 
‘‘Andantino in C minor” by the Genoese 
organist, Domenico Bellando, has a good 
theme (the opening phrase, by the way, recalls 
the Quartet in ‘ Elijah”); but the composer 
does not work it out in a very interesting 
manner. 

The Violin, and all about it. By Edgar 
Shelton (‘* Musical News” Office). Good 
things, they say, are wrapped up in small 
parcels. The author has succeeded in his 
endeavours to present ‘useful information 
combined with pertinent advice.” And the 
information is not only useful, but very well 
arranged 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON beg 


THE BANNS,” the Story 
seriously. In 3 vols. 





A Cheap Edition of 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S successful 
“THE CUCKOO IN THE NEST,” in crown S8vo, cloth 


to announce at all Libraries 


Mr. FRANKFORT MOORE’S New Novel, “I FORBID 





of a Comedy which was played 


Novel, 





JULIAN’S WIFE.” in 1 
ready, price 35s. 





gilt, with Illustrations, price 6s., will be ready next week. 


*," This Novel passed through Four Editions in 3-volume form. 


A New Novel by ELIZABETH OLMIS, entitled “‘ MORRIS 





vol., with Illustrations, is now 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, with Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Russia under Alexander Ii. 


And in the Preceding Period. 
Translated from the German of H. VON SAMSON- 
HIMMELSTIERNA. 


By J. MORRISON, M.A. 
And Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, by 
FELIX VOLKHOVSEY. 


**Exceptionally interesting.......The volume teems with 
striking aw = A and able apercus wa Cannot be too widely 
and attentively read in this country.” —Daily Telegraph. 





Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


ST. GEORGE and the DRAGON. 


By SARAH ANN MATSON. [Illustrated by C. M. 
Soutusy. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY CHAS. GODFREY 
LELAND (“ HANS BREITMANN’”’). 


OLD RABBIT, the | VOODOO 
and other Sorcerers. ’ paited = Aurord 
nS alee 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DO the DEAD RETURN? By 


A CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
With Specimens of Spirit-Writing. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE KELT or GAEL: his 
COURCY ATEING 9a aoe. a 


** An exceedingly useful work.......0n the whole correct and 
well-written.” — /'reeman’s Journal. 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, 2is. 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITA- 


TOR’S LIFE: the — 4 of George Jacob 
—— on 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece 


“It is full of varied interest, and reveals a character of 
great force, of sturdy independence, of real a and of 
genuine generosi in many respects a valuable con- 
tribution to the Political, social, intellectual, and even revoe 
lutionary history of our time.””— Times. 


REV. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP’S NEW WORK. 


STUDIES by a a RECLUSE : 


Cloister, tows, By Rev. AUGUSTUS 


JESSOPP, D Author of The Trade of a Country 
— &e. "ieee Large crown 8yvo, cloth, 
“Dr. Jessopp is a real and capable student, and a very 


instructive expositor of the we of his native land.””— Times. 
‘It is impossible to open Dr. Jessopp’s book on a dull or 
empty page.”—Daily Chronicle. 





NOW READY. 


SEVENTY YEARS of LIFE in 


the VICTORIAN ERA: embracing 0 taeding Record 
in Australia, New Zealand, America, By A 
PHYSICIAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, sloth Be. 


The New Volume of * The Independent 
Novel Series.” 


POOR LADY MASSEY. 


a pUTaEBFURD RUSSELL. Demy 12mo, ~ 4 


The New Volume of ‘The Pseudonym 
Library,” 
OTTILIE : an Eighteenth Cen- 


a= Study. By VERNON LEE. Paper, 1s. 64.; 
vu 
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Matriculation Papers. — —— — 

NOTES on the by _ of } yl a ad TRACHERS in 


GERMANY, with 8 
{Ooutinaedy” By J.J. Fixpuay 


WHAT BECOMES of the PUPIL TEACHERS wh 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION N? a ee 


THE HEAD MASTER'S CONFERENCE—AN ENVOI. 
MUST. By Emity Mratt. 

IDEALS of WOMANLINESS. By Soruta Bryant. 

8ST. OLAVE'S SCHOOL, SOUTHWARK. 


CORRESPONDENCE :— Modern Greek—Sight cing! 
—English Grammar—The Vy yi ‘Head 
* Lines "—The late A. Schr a mpt 


ngu 
ASSOCIATION of ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES ; FOREIGN NOTES. 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 
TRANSLATION PRIZE and EXTRA PRIZE. 
SPECIAL TEN-GUINEA ESSAY PRIZE. 





ng—Henduritt 
sions and English 





Price 6d., per post, 8d. 


Office: 86, Fixer Srreet, Lonpow, E.C. 


THE THINKER: 


A REVIEW of WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT, 
For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 
ConTeENTS. 
THE SURVEY of THOUGHT— 
Wellhausen on the Minor Prophets-The Mythical Bicmpent in the 
Old Testament—Azazel—The Apocalypse and Gospel of Peter— 
Discrepancies in the Gospele_-Pagan and Christian Morality. 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT—THE CHURCH and the LABOUR 
ROBLEM. By Keim Hagpis, M.P. 


sensanal, THOUGHT— 
The Book of Ezra wt the Ancient Monuments. By Rev. Professor 





p< H. Say 
The, Problem of aa the oP Pee ot of eee .—I. The Codex Chisianus. 
OMSO 
Economic Conditions of the’ Hebrew Monarchy.—I. Land. By 
Rev. Professor W. H. Bennett, M.A. 


Exposrrony THOUGHT— 
Types of Service. By Rev. Professor J. Iveracu, D.D. 
THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT— 

Antioch. the ae wan’. of Christianity. By Rev. Professor H. R. 
ReyNoLpDs, », he Christian Recssine of Creation. —1. 
Creation Soll Evolution. By Rev.J. D, Rosertson, M.A., D. 

CURRENT AMERICAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, and DUTCH 

THOUGHT. 

THE BOOK CRITIC. 


James Nisuet & Co., 21, Berners Street, W. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Coytents ror FEBRUARY. 
Tuy INADEQUACY of “ NATURAL SELECTION.” I. By Hensert 
CER. 


THE SITE of ecaacrna and the HOLY SEPULCHRE. By 
Canon MacCou 


THE MILITARY COURAGE of ROYALTY. By Arcuipatp Fonrses. 
THE MORAL TEACHING of ZOLA. By Vernon Lez. 

SIMONY. By Lewis T. Dispin. 

REMINISCENCES of a JOURNALIST- By M. ve Biowirtz. 

THE ACADEMIC SPIRIT in EDUCATION. By Joun A. Honsoy, 
ON a RUSSIAN FARM. By Poutrney Bicevow. 

THE LIMITS of COLLECTIVISM. By Witiiam Cianke. 

COUNT TAAFFE and AUSTRIAN POLITICS. By E. B. Lanix. 


Ispister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE MONIST. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror JANUARY. Vol. III. No. 2. 
THE DOCTRINE of AUTA. By Prof. C. Luovp Monoay. 
EVOLUTIONARY LOVE. By Cuarues 8. Peirce. 
RENAN: a Discourse given at South Place Chapel, London. By 
Moncvure D. Conway. 
INTUITION and REASON. By Curistixe Lapp Fray, 
CRUELTY and PITY in WOMEN. By Guittaume Ferrero. 
PANPSYCHISM and PANBIOTISM. By Epitor 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. — France — Lucien Arréat — 
Germany—Christian Ufer. 
OREP {ORS and DISCUSSIONS 
A Letter from Mr. Herbert Spencer—-Logic as Relation Lore. By 
F. C. Russett—Observations on Some Points in James's Psy- 
chology. By Dr. W. L. Worcester—Professor Ernst Mach’s Term 





Sensation. 

BOOK REVIEWS— 
Vorlesungen tiber die Menschen- und Thierseele, by Wituetm 
Wonpt—Beitriige zur experimentellen eae. | by Hveo 
Mvnsterserc—The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, by Jostau 


Royce, Ph.D.—Die Aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhiiltnisse 
Gottes zur Welt und zum Menschen, by Dr. Evcen Roires— 
Max Stirner und Friedrich Nietzsche, by Rosert Senetuwien— 
The Sources of Development of Kant’s Teleology, by James 
HayDen ts — &e., &e. 
PERIODIC 

Boo ite tor fir . ychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane— 
Eniccopniowe Monatshefte—Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und 
Philosophische Kritik—The American Journal of Psychology— 
Mind—International Journal of «net Sw) te Review 
—The New World--Revue Philosophiq Jahrbuch 











Chicago: Tus Oren Court Pusiisuine Company. 
Londou : Messrs, WATTS & CO., 17, Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. 
Price 2s, 6d. ; Yearly, 9s. 6d. 








THEATRES. 


i THIS gveuinn stn canna 
G, at 8.30, E LOST PARADISE. Mr. 
Charles Warner, Messrs. Charles Dalton, G. W. Cockburn, 
W. Cc. Abingdon, W. A. Elliott, “Tr. B. Thalbderg, Sant Mat- 
thews, Howard 7 Welton Dale, J. Northcote; Miss 
= = Warner, = Emilie Grattan, Miss 
0} 


Mise Ade Dolby, and 
a Miss 
Dorothy Dorr. At 7.40, W urs, Sine Mari vInOT ?” = 
AVENUE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15,A WHITE LIE. Mr. Kendal, 
Mr. 24 H. Macklin, ‘Mr. Cecil M. York, Mr. G. P. Huntley, 


7 he Annie Irish, Miss Barbara Huntle 
Miss Mary Clayton, Miss Empsie Bowman, and Mrs. Ken 


ee eetTERSOR THEATRE. 
THIS at 8.30. THE BAUBLE SHOP. Mr. 
Charles gener ie +. C. W. Somerset, 8. Valentine 4-4 














F. Wi A. Ayneswo. 
Rthenley 8. W, 8. Austin; Mesdames Fanny Enson, 
pr=my Ellis Jeffreys, and Moore. 





DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
THIS DAY, at 1.30 and 7.80, LITTLE BO-PEEP, LITTLE 
RED RIDING HOOD, and HOP 0’ MY THUMB. Messrs. 
Tich, Campbell, Williams, Griffiths Bros., Payne, 
D’auban, Walton, Morgan, Clifford, Gofton, &c.; Misses 
— Lloyd, Blanche, Walton, Lucas, Heath, D’Auban, 
Coates, Wilson, Wilmott, Greville. 


GAIETY THEATRE. — 

THIS EVENING, at 815, INTOWN. Messrs. Arthur 

Ro Lom Payne, gas Rimma, Vaughan ; 

Misses arid Broughton, Grey, Davis, Cutler, Gaipia, 
Hobson. Massey, Hamer, Simmons, Cannon, 

Astor, hobing. Binden, and Florence St. Jobn. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
ie Lessee and M , Mr. Joun Hank. 

THIS EVENING, Tom 15, Ri BIN GOODFELLOW. Mr. 
John Hare, Mr. Syéney PR Mr. D. Robertson, Mr. 
Gilbert Hare, and Mr. ; Miss Norreys, Miss 
Kate Rote Ramen’ — Mise Helen Leck, on and Miss 











GLOBE. THEATRE. 
Ry EVENING, at 9, CHARLIE’S AUNT. Mr. W.8. 
ey, alter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 
il ‘Phornbury, and Percy Lyndal; Misses Ada Branson, 
fitie Wil K. Cudmore, and Nina Boucicault. At 8, 
CONFEDERATES. os 


HAYMARKET THEA’ TRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Bexrnoum Trex. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, HYPAYIA. Mr. Tree, Mr. 
peat, 5 Mr. Kemble, Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Foss, Mr. C. 


Hudson, Mr. James Welch, Mr. Revelle, Mr. Piffard, &c., 
- Mr. Fred Terry ; Miss Ol ga Brandon, &c., and Miss Julia 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sxvaxrr. 
THIS EVENING, at 8. 30, THE MAGIC OPAL. Messrs. 
onkhouse, John Child, Tom thale, Geo. Tate, 
Kaye, and Wallace Brownlow ; esdames Aida Jenoure, 
come Veaomen, E. Orford, Dora Thorne, Rose Hamilton, 
ay Yohe. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudin, Frank Wyatt, Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
James, Scott Fishe, and Courtice Pounds; Mesdames Jessie 

Bond, Jennie M‘Nulty, Florence Melville, Day Ford, and 
Malle. Nesville, At 8.15,IN THREE VOLUMES. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 
Sole rietor and er, R. D’Oyty Carre. 
ma | EVENING, at 8 15, —e —_ le vey 
eg a my, as. Kenningham, 
Richard Green, McCaulay ; Mesdames Lucile Hill, Dorothy 
Vane, Nita Cole, and R. Brandram. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. _ 
pioneers, Miss M. Halten and Mr. H. Monkhouse. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, LA "ROSIERE. Mesdames a 
Halton, Lucille Saunders, Emily Miller, Minnie Th 











pe Wyn , and Violet Cameron ; Messrs. William = 
J.G. Ro Frank Thornton, Albert James, and Bar- 
rington Foote. 





ST. J any S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georak ALEXANDER. 

THIS DAY, at 2,3) and 8.20, LIBERTY HAUL. Mr. 
George Sune, 2 ‘Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Ben Webster, 
Murray Hathorn, Alfred hhalles, Vv. Sansbury, Master R. 
—. and Edward Righton; Misses Fanny Coleman, Maude 

Millett Craig, and Marion Terry. 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 840, KERRY; at 9.30, THE 
CHURCHWARDEN. Messrs. Edward ‘Terry, Thorne, Es- 
mond, Lovell, Calvert, Belmore, and Kendrick ; Mesdames 
Forsyth, Leighton, ~ = Desmond, and Cowper. At 8.15, 
Miss Nellie Ganthony’s Musical Entertainment. 


VA — 
A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVENIN _ at 2, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farre E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, uty ; Miss Ma: Whitty, Miss Marie Ab- 
bington, Miss Bophi ie a and Miss Cicely Richards. At 
7.40, THE MARTYR 


PALACE THEAT RE. 
Managing Director, Sir Avausrus Hanuis. 
THIS EVENING, at 7. 50, two Ballets, THE SLEEPER 
AWAKENED and FROM LONDON TO’ PARIS. Hulines, 
Frantz Family, Calcedo, K. Lawrence, Marvelle’s Dogs, 








Madame Duclere, Eugene Stratton, C. Coborn, Mdlles. Rossi, 
} Riganti, 8tichel, &c. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


MR.C. H. PEARSON—NATIONAL LIFE and CHARACTER: 
a Forecast. By CHAS. H. PEARSON, late Minister of Education, Victoria. 8vo, 10s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A very remarkable and striking book. Mr. Pearson’s speculations on the 
uture of National Life and Character are csrtainly a notable sign of the times.” 
SPEAK ER.— A singularly learned, Philosophical, and suggestive work.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very remarkable work.’ 


THE LATE DEAN CHURCH—CATHEDRAL and UNIVER- 
SITY SERMONS. By the late Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of 8t. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—* Dean Church’s seem to us the finest sermons published since Newman’s, 
even Dr. Liddon’s rich and eloquent discourses not excepted, and they breathe more of the 
spirit of perfect peace than even Newman’s. They are simply the sermons of a good scholar, 
a great ker, and a firm and serene Christian.’’ 


BISHOP WESTCOTT—THE GOSPEL of LIFE. Thoughts 
Introductory to the Study of Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 
D.D., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DEAN VAUGHAN—RESTFUL THOUGHTS in RESTLESS 
oy ald yo ane tag Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and Master of 


PROFESSOR MILLIGAN— DISCUSSIONS on the APOCA- 
LYPSE, By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D., Profesor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 


REV. J. R. ILLINGWORTH—UNIVERSITY and CATHE- 
DRAL SERMONS. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., Author of ‘Sermons Preached 
in a College Chapel.”” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

TIMES.—* Displays a rare delicacy of religious perception, and a singular gift of ex- 
pusition and exhortation which abundantly explain and justify his high and growing 
reputation as a preacher.” 


THE LATE BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS—SERMONS by | 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., late Bishop of Massachusetts. 
THE CANDLE of the LORD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TWENTY SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TOLERANCE: Two Lectures. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT of the WORLD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MR. H. A. JONES—THE CRUSADERS. By HENRY 
ARTHUR JONES, Author of ** The Dancing Girl,’’ ‘‘ The Middleman,”’ “ Judah,’’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*,* Uniform with ** Saints and Sinners,” already published. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


MISS MARY WEST—A BORN PLAYER. By MARY 


WEST, Author of “ Allegra.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


CHARLES DICKENS—AMERICAN NOTES and 
ng rg from ITALY. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 4 Illustrations, Crown 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. Reprinted from 


the Zimes. Vol. I., 1870-75. Vol. II., 1876-1881. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6a. each. 


LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA. By the “Times” Special 
Correspondent. Reprinted from the Times of July, August, September, and October, 
1892. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS—ROUND LONDON, DOWN 


EAST and UP WEST. By MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. 8vo, 15s. 


C. M. WILLIAMS—A REVIEW of the SYSTEMS of 
ETHICS FOUNDED on the THEORY of EVOLUTION. By C. M. WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—* A very full and abletreatment of the whole department of ethics in the 
light of the evolution philosophy......The author show a firm grasp of philosophical thought, 
keen powers of analysis, and a mastery of lucid exposition The work is hkely to take a 
prominent place in the literature of the subject.” 


PROF. CALDERWOOD—EVOLUTION and MAN’S PLACE 
in NATURE. By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor cf Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE LATEST VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF THE “ ENGLISH 
CITIZEN ” SERIES. 
JUSTICE and POLICE. By F. W. Maitland, Birkbeck 


Professor of the Laws of England, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


MR. CHARLES BOOTH—LIFE and LABOUR of the 
PEOPLE in LONDON. Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. Vol. III. BLOCKS of 
BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, and IMMIGRATION. New and cheaper edition. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
REPRINTED FROM THE FRENCH. 


CANTILLON. ESSAI SUR LE COMMERCE. Reprinted 


from Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, 7s. net. 


DR. C. M. ANDREWS—THE OLD ENGLISH MANOR: 
a Study in English Economic History, By CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS, Ph.D., 
Associate in History, Bryn Maur College. Royal Svo, cloth, 6s, net. 


*,* One of the Johns He pkins Uniwersity Studies in Historical and Political Science 


MR. G. CLARE—THE ABC of the FOREIGN EX- 


CHANGES: a Practical Guide. By GEORGE CLARE, Author of ‘‘ A Money Market 


Primer.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
MACMILLAN & 





~ Printed by ALEXANDER & SEEPHEARD, Lonedale Prixting Works, Charcery Lane; Fubiished by PENRY VILLERS, 27, Chencery Lane, W.C. 
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PROFESSOR J. B. MAYOR-—THE EPISTLE of 
ST. JAME3. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Comments. By JOSEPH 
B. MAYOR, M.A., Camb., Litt.D. Dublin, Emeritus Professor of King’s College, 
London, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, idge. Svo, 14s. 


MR. J. E. C. WELLDON—THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
| of ARISTOTLE. Translated with an Analysis and Critical Notes by J. E. C, 
| WELLDON, M.A., Head Master of Harrow School. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 

| *,* Uniform with Mr. Welldon’s Translation of the Politics aud Rhetoric already publisked. 


‘MR. E. POSTE—ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of 
ATHENS. Translated and Annotated, by E, POSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 

*,* The Second Edition is furnished with Emendations of the Text, Explanations of Technical 
= + an Outline of Legal Procedure in Athens. To which are apy ended some New Readings — 
radise Lost. . 


MR. E. H MILES— COMPARATIVE SYNTAX of GREEK 
and LATIN. By EUSTACE HAMILTON MILES, B.A., Scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge. In Two Parts, Part I. Original and Early Meaning, and Principles of 
Syntax and Appendices. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. H. J. ROBY and PROF. WILKINS—AN ELE- 
MENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR.. By HENRY JOHN ROBY, M.A., LL.D, and 
A. 8. WILKINS, Litt.D., LL.D. Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SUOTSMAN.—* It would be hard to find. a better book to put into the hands of beginners 
| in Latin Grammar.”’ 
} NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


» 

DR. SANDYS—ARISTOTLES CONSTITUTION of 
ATHENS. A Revised Text, with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
Testamonia, and Indices. By JOHN EDWIN SANDY, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 15s. 


PROF. LANCIANI—PAGAN and CHRISTIAN ROME. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “‘ Ancient Rome in the Light of Receat Dis- 
coveries.”” Profusely Lilustrated. Small 4to, 24s. 


‘MR. C. L. SHADWELL—THE PURGATORY of DANTE 
ALIGHIERI. ( torio I.-X XVII.) An riment in Literal Verse Translation. 
By CHARLES LANCELOT SHADWELL, M.A., B.°.1., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, with an Introduction by WALTER PATER, M.A. - Extra crown 8vo, parch- 
| ment, 103. net. 

| | TIMES.—“ A very skilful and scholarly translation ...a rendering whieh is always 
| scholarly in execution and dignified in tone, often extraordinarily felicitous, and withal 








| scrupulously faithful.” 


MR. A J. BUTLER—-THE PURGATORY of DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Edited, with Translation and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, 
| M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second and Thorcughly Revisea 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

ATHENAEUM.—* A work of real importance to Englivh readers: indeed, it is the most 
echolarly specimen of Dantesque literature extant in the Knglish language.” 

GUARDIAN.— An extremely useful translation.” 


MR. HENRY JAMES—FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. 
By HENRY JAMES. New edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MORNING POST.—‘* A graphic sketch, traced by a masterly and genial hand, and 

enriched with a profusion of anecdotes in illustration of the idiosyncrasies of the several 
authors, or bearing in any way on the story of their lives.” 


MR. AUBREY DE VERE—POETICAL WORKS by 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 
1.THE SEARCH AFTER PROSERPINE, 
Classical and Meditative. 
of ST. PATRICK, and LEGENDS of 
IRELAND’S HEROIC AGE. 


2.THE LEGENDS 

8. ALEXANDER the GREAT, SAINT THOMAS of CANTER- 
BURY, and other Poems. 

4. LEGENDS of the SAXON SAINTS. 

5. LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH and the EMPIRE. 

6. THE FORAY of QUEEN MEAVE. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER — OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY” 
SERIES, 
SCOTTISH SONG. A Selection of the Choicest Lyrics of 


Scotland. Compiled and Arranged with brief Notes by MARY CARLYLE AITKEN. 
18mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. Edited with 


Notes by Professor F.T. PALGRAVE. 18mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL POETRY. 
Sek c": 1 and Arranged with Notes, by F.T. PALGRAVE. 1Smo, 2s. 6d. net. 
NEV. VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S PRIMERS. 
A PRIMSR of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Arabella B. 


and other Poems, 


BUCKLSY. Pott 8vo, 1s. 
A PRIMER of CHAUCER. By Alfred W. Pollard. 
Pott 8ro, Is. 


PRIMER of PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE. By J. 


WRIGHT. Pott 8vo, Is. 


MANUAL of DAIRY WORK. By Professor James 


MUIR, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. Putt 8vo, 1s. 


CO., LONDON. 
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